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ABSTRACT / 

/ The report covers evaluation activities of Audo-Read 
Systems jduring the final year of the Maryland Career Development 
Project^! a^project which provided several programs or activities of 
an exemp'lary nature designed to facilitate career development. Its 
objectives were to help students: (1) develop a positive self-concept 
and greater self-understanding; (2) learn about and understand the 
range of educational and career opportunities; (3) develop and use 
th^ decision-making process more effectively; (4) make smoother 
t'ransitioris at key points in their career lives. The report focuses 
on three components of the project (elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school) and is organized by sections in each of which a 
project goal, method planned for achieving it, and. expected results 
are presented. The evaluation procedure, data, results and discussion 
pertaining to that goal are then presented . Elementary teachers and 
program planners may find the 74 pages of appendixes of special 
value, for they include program descriptions, transcripts of 
elementary school observations, elementary teacher progress reports, 
and instruments used in the evaluation at primary and intermediate 
levels^ (Instruments used to survey workshop participants are 
included in the text.) (Author/AJ) 
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PREFACE 



In June 1970, the Maryland Career Development Project began operation 
under funding from the U.S. Office of Education (Contract No, OEC-0-70-5186 
(361)), under the provisipns of Part D (Exemplary Programs) of the Vocational 
EducaLion Amendments of 1968. In conformance v/ith the regulations associated 
with such projects, the Maryland Career Development Project set up an evalua- 
tion program utilizing third party evaluators. Evaluations were 'carried out 
during the first two years of the project by Dr, Walter S. Mietus; Mr. Chris^ 
Stilling, and Mr. Ted Glenn whose reports covering the first two years of the 
project have been previously .submitted (August 1971 and August 1972) . In 
November of 1972, a contract wac awarded to Audo-Read Systems, Inc., Silver 
Spring, Maryland, to carry out an evaluation study on the third and final 
year of the project. With minor exceptions, this evaluation was to focus 
on Jtjiree remaining components of the program, centered in Baltimore City, 
and to concentrate on developments occur ing during the thitd and final year. 

This report is the Fourth Quarterly, and Final, Report covering the . 
evaluation activities carried out by Audo-Read Systems during the third 
and final year of the Maryland Career Development Project. 

Audo-'Read Systems wishes to express its gratitude to the many persons 
of the Baltimore Schools arid the Maryland State Department of ;iEducati6ri^ who 
kindly extended their help and cooperation during the course of this study. 



' - ■ EXIsOUTTVlC SlIl^mARy 

Tlrird Y.onv Kvn liia liion Rcporl: . . 

'Maryl.and Caro.ci: Dcvolopmcnt: Projncl: 

i Tiic GvalunLiou \r?ns cnrried oul: by Audo-Kend Systems, Jnc.,f according 
1.0 .'IP, .'ij^pvovcd Plan based upon a series of f^onls sol: Corlih bytlio. Prujoct^^ 
Sl..ifi:. id's first: translated tliesc goals into an approved set of procedures 
and datji to be; Qollcctedr The evaluation Cocused upon tliree components of 
llic rroje^'^ centered in the Baltimore City. Schools;/ Elementary Component, 
junior lllr.h J^cliool .Component, and Senior High School Component, Some 
attention way also given to the otlxer compoueats and the prior*^ years of the 
Project. The major results of the evaluation are summarized below: 
K 1 1 • JiJ c n I ;i r y 'C on>p o n e n t • 

A ."Program Doscr ifftion" was developed, based upon documents, observa- 
tions, and interviews, to describe the "process" employed by the Project to 
achieve its goals, Subsequ^ent observations and interviews indicated that / . 
the Project was pi*occeding essentially as planned. The twQ. planned work- 
slio}>s to develop "leadership, skills" in career education were held as 
planned and were well received by the attending teachers.' Plans and 
activities developed by the teachers at these workshops were found to be 
included in their classroom ac tivi ties , " as intended. Some of the evaluation 
activities proposed by the Project Staff in. connection with these workshops 
were, not carried out 

The Project intended to improve the self awareness and career awareness " 
of c.he students. Data collected by the E's indicated that substantial pro- 
gress v;as made tov)ard these goals, at least in selected instances, even though 
administrative difficulties within the sciiool system essentially invalidated 
the prctcs.t-posttest design planned by the E's. 

Finally, as planned by the Project Staff ,. a resource guide *"for career 
aw{\rencss programs was developed, based largely on the contributions of the 
Lcnch(vrs during the course of the workshops. While this guide has much useful 
potential, it lacks some of the planned sections, transitional material, and an 
efficient organix.a tion for general usage. , 



The concliuletl Lhnl: the major goals of the elementary component had 
been csr»cai:ially met, and that a major result of the Project effort had been 
.a sennit i'/zation of the school community to eareer education and a greatly 
increased emphasis which would undoubtedly have significant impact on students^ 

The Project Staff had planned, to develop a ^'Career Exploration ^k)del'^ 
drawing, upon a number of prior and ongoing efforts in dareer education in 
Baltimore, It did so. However, the moxiel lacked a certain coherence, con- 
cinuity, and theoretical framework, , and was i?omewaht fragmented due to its 
dependence upon its various component origins. In addition, it was not field 
tested as planned, except for one brief tryout of a small portion of its 
confrents. A base of, philosophy; and goals was developed, however. 

A "Program Description" was prepared for the Cooperative Work Experience 
Progr"am portion of this component which consisted of a special academic program 
combined with on-the-job experience for about 70 "high riskj,^ students at two 
junior high schools. About 10. students dropped the program for various reasons. 
The remaining students continued the trend from last year toward decreasing^ ^ 
absences, .but no impact on achievement could be determined from the crude 
grade data available. Employers rated the students attitudes between "Fair" 
and "Good". One school did better than the other, probably because of the 
better background of the students or because its stxidents were all 9th graders, 
though it did have somewaht more meaningful jobs for its students. All jobs 
were a i:^ somewhat low job skill levels, but provided significant employability 
skill development . 

As promisecl, the Project Staff created 43 teaching/ learning packages to 
p;o with the work experience program. However, these did not appear to^iave 
been based upon an Overall plan, and only one package. was briefly tried out. 
Reactions to these packages have been favorable; however, fur^th'er tryout and 
possible revision wis recommended by the E*s. 

i ■ . ■ 

The scheduled in-service program for junior high school counselors was 
success fu (.ly conducted and well-received bv,the participants. 

Again, the E' s jconcluded that the>-Project Staff had essentially met the 
goalti which they had set f or th^.thoiugh considerable work remains to be done 
before the dissemination ^nnd' c^^tension of these activities and products to 
o Cher .:;crtOo*i.r. in the^s'ystem. 



The S rn lor 111 C oinponcMi t: ~ . 

The Projccl: StaCC had proposed to eotnblloh a prototype Occupational Infor- 
mation Couter at SouMiern Hiph School, which, they did. A '^Program Dcacription** 
wap developed to describe this coiTip';^acnt. The 'Center was organized around the 
VIF.W jjyv.tem, incorporating a microfilm reader and printer. Although the Center 
was established, and the ecjuipment installed in a number of otlier schools, 
equipment difficulties continued to be a problem. Data collection also indicated 
that only a small fraction of the student body voluntarily used the system, 
though tlicy indicated essential satisfaction with it. Only 12 occupation cards • 
verc added to the file of 72 occupation cards during the course of the year, 
rcw if any outsiders visited the Center to see the system. Thus, "although the 

Centiir was established, many of the expectations for it were not realized. .. 

■ * ' .. . . 

Tne Project Staff had p.l-anned in-service training for selected teachers of 

Southern High orienting,^thcm to career education and to its implications for the 

teaching of this sjubject matter areas. This was not done. Instead, two addresses 

on cai-eer education and the teacher's responsibilities were given by a University 

of Maryland professor. In the E*s opinion, this did not meet the goal originally 

specified. 

The E*s concluded that this component has made the least progress of the 

three;: and that serious attention must be given to both tha equipment and the 

contents of the system before further dissemination of the system is attempted. 

■\ ■ ' / 

Sur>miary w ^f-'-^ 

In-general, it was concluded that the Maryland Career Development Project •< 
had succeeded in attaining the large majority of its goals, and that it had 
created a favorable climate for, and an emphasis on, career education which 
should have great .impact on tVie school community. A number of specific recom- 
rnendatioris were ' of fered . ' These included the need for better organization and 
lines of coir.munication in the administration of the project and the use of 
resources; more explication of functional and behavioral objectives and criterio.n.. 
behaviors; further development -of • the products of the Project; systematic planning 
and coordination including- evaliiation, tryouts, and feedback; and greater 
participation of active teachers in the planning, evaluation, and in^ervice 
processes . ... : 

Taken constructively, the E's feel that these recommendations will support 
and enhance the further, development of career education in. Baltimore which seems 
strongly indicated. - . 
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1., BACKGROUND 



6 

Thin section of our report tleala with the general structure of the Maryland 
Career Development Project; a synopsis of the evaluation plan which wna devised 
by Acido Road Systems, Inc. (ARS) to evaluate the third year activities of this 
project; and a discussion of the context in which the evaluation was conducted, 
including the constraints and compromises which developed in carrying out the 
approved plan;^ 

Av, /background o f - the Career Development Project J 

It is not our intention here to summarize the , rationale and reasoning 
behind the activities of the Maryland Career Development Project, but rather 
to present for the interested reader a summary of the Baltimore components of 
the project which formed the subject of the evaluation effort. 

This summary is based upon two sources. The first is the description of 
the components as found in the operating documents and plans prepared by the 
Project Staff. llie second is the distillation of the findings of the evaluation 
tciam, based upon direct observations and upon interviews with the persons 
• coordina t? ng the ..program. Descriptions of the three Baltimore components are 
to be found in Appendix A under the title of Component Program Descriptions. 
The following materials summarize the general structure of the MarylaMid Career 
Development Project as derived from the plans and operating procedures transmitted 
to the evaluation team by .the project staff. 

The Maryland Career Development Project provided several programs or 
activities of an exemplary nature which were designed to facilitate the process 
of career development, by accomplishing or demons trating one or more of the 
f.ollo^.-.'.Lng broad objectives; 

o To help individuals develop a positive self-concept and a 
greater degree of self-understanding, 

o To help.' students learn about and understand the range of 
educational and career opportunities presently available 
and that are likely to be available in the future.^ 

0 To help students develop and use the decision-making process 
more effectively. 



0 To hiOp inclivlduah; make omooMuir Lrnn5}itiona at key pointn 
during their carccr-llfe, iiiich as the l:i"ansition from ochool 
to furLlicr Lx-aininq or to work. ' 
To. achieve l:hci;e broad goals, The Mnrylnnd Career Devclopnient Project act 
up a r.criet; of activi ties ■ to : 

1. Provide a resource person in career development to vork with the 
tcaclxers and counselors in ei£|it elementary schools in Baltimore City and 
devise procedures, programs, and materials which would: 

a. Vlclp youngsters learn more about themselves and see *' 

1 ' •. . 

themselves positively. 

b. Help youngsters learn more about the world of work and 
to relate this knowledge to their work in school. 

2. Develop a workfihop for teams of junior high school counselors, teachers, 
adainistrators . and specialists in which they could learn about the concept of 
career vloyclopmont, and work together in planning career exploration programs 

for t'lvjir ovnV schools. 

S. Develop a comprehensive information system which would utilize various 
r.;edia, along with computer and microfilm technology in making available various 
kinds of information about education, training, and empl^oyment opportunities. 
This system should strengthen the existing placement process, thereby enabling 
students to make a smoother transition from school to the world of work or 
further education or training. 

4. Work with neighborhood employers and community agencies in developing 

a work-pr ionted program, for drop-out prone students. The program would be designed 
to sec up interaction between students, the school, and the commu'aity in such 
a way that students learn a variety of skills related to employability and people 
in the conmiunity learn more about the school's programs. 

5. Produce a television series of appirdximately fourteen thirty minute 
progrcvPuS v^hich will be oriented towards students in- grades 4-^8. . .The primary ' . 
purpose of the scries was to facilitate the career exploration process. 

6. Develop a State career development resource notebook for educators. 

7. Conduct a state-x^^idc, conference devoted to the concept, of career , 
development, its objectives and programs. 

To achieve the above goals seven major components or action projects were 
designed each with a set of terminal objectives which were to be implemented. 
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Tlic diUJCrcLc major coniponcnLfi wore:: 

1. , Junioi" High School Componciil: 

2. Klcniciiliary School Component: 

3. Conumtcr In licrac liive Learning System (Information and Placement 
Syiittim) Component 

Work Advocate Component 

5. Instructional Television Series Component 

6. Career Development Notebook 

7. State Wide Dissemination Conference 

The multiple objectives of the components were analyzed for congruency with 
tViC stated terminal objectives of the proposal atid conditions expected and set 
• forth by the U.S. Office of Education, The third party evaluation team did 
recof.ni/.c uhe objectives of the components and the planned strategies of imple-"^ 
mentation to be appropriate. Appropriateness was determined by interacting vjith 
all staff leaders of the components, reviewing implementation activities and 
alternate strategies for achieving the goals. 

The present report is concerned with the activities of the new third party 
evaluation and with components 1, 2, and 3 above. These three (Baltimore City) 
components are elaborated below. 

1. The Elementary Career Development Resource Component 

T\\e objective of this component is to provide a resource teacher and 
a paraprofessional to work with the teachers and counselors in eight elementary 
schools and to devise procedures, programs and materials which will 

a. . help youngsters learn more about themselves and see--themselves 

positively^ and • i 

b. help youngsters learn more about the world of work and the 
relationship . of education to it 

The resource teacher and her assistant have achieved this objective 
through several kinds of activities. The resource teacher has worked with city- 
wide curriculum cojpmittaes and curriculum specialists in order to incorporate 
information about the world of work and career education into the existing 
curriculum. In addition, the resource teacher has conducted faculty meetings 
cvid insorvice programs in order to inform the faculties in eight participating 
schools of the concept of career development and its implications for education. 
Fliially, the resource teacher, has developed and demonstrated a variety of 
materials and techniques such as simulated work tasks, gaftiing procedures, the 



cri.\cLivj u.ic of coiiHiAjni ty rcGourccf^ iuid ficl<l trips, and the utilization of 
and cojr.niunlty uiCi.ihcrs »ns work-role models. 

2. Ihc Junior lli^h Work-OrienLed (Cooperative) Component 

The objective of thin compo icnt is to provide training in empioyability 
i'-.iliG to 65 students in tvo junior high school settings (General Henry Lee and 
Aock GlcLi Junior High Sclvoois). Private employers and small businessmen vcre 
rccrv.itcJ for the purpose of providing training in empioyability skills and in 
aLtiiude tlevulopi\icnt. The employers were paid a set amount per hour for this 
traiuivi^. They, in turn, returned their training allowance to the students in 
the rokvii oi a reward system as the students developed the required empioyability 
iikilli / 'The interaction between school personnel and businessmen in the community 
ha;; be.cn oi interest, 

3. Information and Placement Systew Component 

'.h:: o^^ji.ctivo of Lho Information and Placement System Component is to 
yroviic 5;iuJoat.'5 wIlK ui>-Lu-datc, reliable, and accurate inforniatiun about career 
avid oJucalional oppor cuni ties , thereby* increasing the effectiveness of the existing 
niacc: :iC:;t system xi\ Bnltin.ore City, The information dissemination vehicle consisted 
originally of a computerized element* However, at the request of the U.S. Office 
of Education, this was changed to a microfilm system, commonly known as VIEW. 

3. Dir-ust^lon of the Evaluation Plan 

— ..,1,.^ — ^ , .„, — » — ■it-^ 

The third party evaluation was to be concerned with all three of the above 
described components. The E's assumed the responsibility for developing the 
Evaluation Plan from the objectives for each component, '^and carrying it out. 
They assumed however no responsibility for other evaluative activities in progress 
or planned, other than as advisers. 

Ti\c details of the project and the requirements for the evaluation were 
discussed by representatives of ARS, the Maryland State Department of Education, 
and the City of Baltimore af a series of meetings beginning on 8 August 1972 
(notably 23 September and 6 October), and resulted in the submission of an 
liV^iuaLion Plan on 10 October. ITiis Plan reflected AR*S*fl best understanding of 
uhe requirements of the project at that time and was revised on 1 November to 
reflect c.irtain changes requested by the U.S. Office of Education. This Plan was • 
i»*corjiorai:cd into the Contract. The final contract was received by ARS on 11 
Noven:ber 1972, at which time the evaluation effort actually began. This was a 
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i.^ 'ik r.i .iti i n^; i hia iiad occif ant:lcii>atod, and placed the development of 

' * ■ 

1.4^0*1 f ij.«Ni:;uros atul data under pi*ef;r.iire, 

V; i.vrjluai.iou Plan cnlled for a bnaic dcslp^n coiTipriscd of a prcr-jiost 
i.t-uuy ru:.;Hii*.cd with proceascd montLorlng* It specified an evaluation v;hich 
vciilil ocv.»ldp a comprcliennivc anncs:tincnt of present status with respect to 
t\ic c:.pllt:ti:: objective.*; of each component and the trcatmenta bcinj; employed; 
riru:;^c.:r* tlic troatment process; and perform an cnd-of-ycar assessment to 
dcter;ulnc the effects of the trcatnicnts iai the attainment of the objectives. 
Th«:*fi..al jcport was to record the procedures and results of the evaluation 
aaj to pror.cnt interpretive results, recommendations and conclusions , and the 
iiata .i.\aly.5cs supporting them. Control groups were to be used only where 
possible to set up meaningful controls on important sources of variation* 

As .1 furthei- definition of the focus of evaluation^ the Evaluation Pl-jn 

stated *'thc evaluation by the third party is to befocused explicitly on the 

objectives agreed upon previously by the project representatives and the U.S. 

Office of Education... it is assumed that the third party evaluators will be 

expert in evaluation methodology. As such they would not be asked to evaluate 

the components and materials from the point of view of subject matter experts 

C^.o-i the nierits of the content of the training materials). Such review 'should 

Cc co*uJuci:oJ by other .subject matter consultants.'* The Plan then proceeded to 
« 

detain the objectives as they were at that time stated by the project. 

Finally, the Plan stated a series of tasks to be performed in the conduct 
of the evaluation: 

1, Restatement of objectives . E's would restate the objectives given to 
theivt by the project staff in a form which would provide a basis for the design 
of instrumentation and a definition of data to be collected* 

2. Collection of baseline data . This task contemplated the early 
collection of data in each of the areas in which such collection was indicated 
to servo aa a baseline for the comparison with end-of-year results. 

3, Process documentation . , In order to determine changes in the planning, 
development and execution of any of the components, detailed interviews were 
su^2^5ted as a basis for comparing actual implcmentatipn with the planned 
trcattr.cuts. ' 

4. L'nd-ofi'^ycar measures . These measures wquld be developed to assess 
treatment results; this would include the collection of interview, questionnaire, 
and record data April/May 1973. 



5. IViLn nn.'i1yr;tM. The data would be analyzed, and suitable compnr ifiona 
ciud der.ca'ipliive Gt:al:ls Lie; would be computed. 

6. RrpoiM:r.. Finally acb^ndule of reports was presented. 
C. lw)->lcwcnt:nUxon oT the F.vnluatlon Tlnn 

Biifore describing the results of . the evaluation, it is necessary to 
describe «omc of the constraints under which the evaluation took place. It 
r-;hould first be noted that ARS believes that the Evaluation Plan as presented 
iiwcl appro^^ed by all concerned was a realistic design capable of providing 
useful Information about the project. It had been developed in full awareness 
of the potc\itial problems associated with evaluation work In the public school 
setting',. unfortunately, serious compromises with the design had to be made 
duiinj;; the course of the study. These resulted from a series of inter-related 
difficulties, 

Thc,« initial problem was that the evaluation project was already six weeks 
behind schedule when final approvals to begin were obtained. As a result, efforts 
to develop instrumentation and make arrangements for the baseline data collection 
were* impaired. However, ARS produced a restatement of objectives and defined 
the data to be gathered in a document which was submitted on' 14 November 1972. 
iTiis document became the subject of considerable discussion and was approved by 
all parties at that time. It* called for a definition of career awareness and 
solf-awarcness to.be supplied by project staff and key ins trumentation to be 
developed and applied to baseline data collection before the Christmas Holidays. 
Unfortunately, this goal was not achieved, and in fact some of the "baseline" 
data was actually not made available to the E's until April and May of 1973. 

Much of the difficulty which occasioned these considerable delays was a 
function of two factors. The first was the fact that E's were constrained from' 
n-aking direct contact with the schools and school personnel except through certain 
project iitaff as intermediaries. As a consequence, the ability. of the E's to 
Gfjtablish an efficient data collection schedule was seriously impaired. Secondly,-, 
a i-rcat raany other .activities officially sanctioned by the school system were 
al3o taking place in ^the same schools as those involved in the project. For 
this reason both administrative and instructional personnel were greatly over- 
lo^ided with demands on their time. The net result of both of these administrative 
difficulties' (which persisted throughout the year) was the irretrievable delay 
of irhe collection of certain of the data which had been required to implement the 



c[cyij^;n planned, A« a connc.qucnce of these difficulties, it became 
x'lccey.'jary with one exception to abandon the pre-poot design feature of the 
ov»ri u."iL ion . The value of the process ol^sorvations was also sharply cur- 
tailed, since the observations in question could not actually be conducted 
until nearly the end of the project and thus lost any feedback value they 
might have had to r.he project staff. 

y\vulo-Ucad Systems makes no apologies for the difficulties encountered 
in these respects. These problems wctre repeatedly presented to -the project 
staff and discussed in weekly meetings from December onward. The resolutions 
of tho;50 'difficulties were the most practicable possible. Overall, it is our 
feeling that the evaluation information which is contained in this report is 
.the r.ioGl: complete and useful information which could 'have been gathered under 
the circumstances (given the constraints which existed). No further reference 
to the implementation of the plan will be made during the remainder of this 
report, but the reader is cautioned to bear in mind that the operational 
conditions of the evaluation as described above resulted in conclusions and 
recommendations which are often based more upon the best judgment of the E's 
and their interpretations of the data collected, than upon rigorous design. 

II, .THE EVALUATION AND ITS RESULTS 

As has been indicated earlier, the first task undertaken by the E's was 
the restatement of the objectives of the three components supplied to the E^s 
by Che project staff, and the specification of the data and measures which 
would be developed and applied as part of the evaluation. A document to this . 
effect was prepared and submitted on 14 November and after suitable review whs 
approved. This document then became the framework for the evaluation. It 
might be noted at this point that the goals of the project were rather broad 
and that, the major function of ^this document was to define operationally those 
aspects of each of the goals which would be subjected to measurement and 
evaluation. 

In the ensuing sections, each Project Goal is presented as it was stated 
by the Project Staff, along with the method planned and the results expected. 
Following these, the evaluation procedure and data to be collection (as approved 
in the 14 November document) aic presented and the results are presented and 
discussed pertaining to that goal. Subsequently the next« Goal is presented 



and d.{.isc\u)fiecl in i:ha enmo. fashion, ThcHC proflcnliations arc further fiubdivicled 
ncc:or Ji n:; to the,. Lliroc Componcniis concerned, Tiius rather than being pi'CGontod 
r.n in one section, tlio results and discussion are presented in connection with 
each oC the goals established by the project staff for each of thc^jGowponenta , 
(a suiumnry of conclusions and recoimnendations follows in Section III which draws 
togetlier the findings of the project as a whole,) 

Elementary Component 

Dulling the past (third) year of the project, 20 teachers in 8 schools 
pax- ticipa ted actively in the Project, covering a grade range of 1-6 with one 
special o.ducation class. These teachers served more than 560 students, (According 
to infonnation supplied by these teachers in the interviews, an unknown number 
of additional teachers also engaged- in career education activities in their 
classeri n^^ a result of exposure to the project.) This number of teaciiers and 
studenti; is down sharply from that . reported by previous evaluators for both 
the first and second years of . the pro ject (34 teachers, 1350 students and 50 
teacheri5, 1635 students, respectively). The E's have made . inquiries to deter- 
mine cbe reason for this drop. Project Staff have indicated that the third 
year participants were selected from among those participating in earlier years 
in a deliberate reduction of the scope of the effort. The rationale for this 
reduction was that the Project was to focus on certain staff development 
activities during the third year (through the medium of the workshops) and 
could not handle the larger number of teachers with the resources available. 
It was further expected that a more intensive, effort with the smaller group 
of teachers would provide these teachers with the basis for acting as resource 
teachers themselves in future years after Project support for career education 
had been terminated with the' end of the Federal grant. 

It should be noted, as mentioned above, that this; plan has already begun 
to work in the sense that a number of teachers not formally a part of the 
third year program have engaged in career education activities in their own 
classes, drawing upon the activities and participation of their colleagues 
who are a part of the participant group. However, to the E's knowledge, no 
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s ys Ci'iii.i.i i p i .in l o onlinncc Lhi.s Lypr; of dj.r»r.oml lui lixor) of l:hc conl:cnl: of l:hc 
}M'f\jt*c. f. Iins iM'on devo 1 oj»(M.l l)y I'.lu?. rroj'oci: Srai:!, and tUc. extent to which the 
pi'iiM ;i.c i.pant tcudicr;.; wi M prove errcctivc nr. on-r»j.l:c resource, pcrfjonfj Tor 
the other tcnchers Ir, not clear at the present time. 
Cloal T. - Tlie d evelopment o£ lender f.;hJ. p .skills 

A. Method - Two 2 1/2 day workshops for teachers and 
«*ulm.iriLSt'rnt:ors. • 

^^>^P<-'^c: ted resulls - Two teachers and one administrator from each 
of* the eight: projcci: schools will develop leadership skills to hccomes 
experts in rhe implementation oC career awareness programs. Leadership 
skills have been defined to the project staff as the ability to plan, 
operate and evaluate career awareness plan or program as appropriate to 
the particular school. 
Da ta collected 

E's received agendas. and attendance lists for both scheduled work~ 
shops showing that they were held on 5, 6, and 7 October 1972 and 17, 18, and 
19 January 1973 at f.ake Clifton Senior High School. Tx^jenty- two people attended 
the firjit workshop and 21 the second. However, only 2 administrators (really 
senior tdachers) attended thesG workshops, so that the project' did not succeed 
in attaining the adrninis tra tive par ticipation in these workshops that it might, 
llovvever, planning meetings were held prior to the workshops which did involve 
administrators from each of .the schools. 

As a part 6 !: the workshops, participants were expected to develop 
plans iicceptahlc to the project staff covering the content, operation, and 
evaluation of their career awareness programs. A review of the "plans'^ 
developed in the first workshop suggests that they are more in" the nature of 
suggested activities and'" assessments of tliose activities than plans per se. They 
were however deemed acceptable by the project staff. E's have conducted obser- 
vations at. each of the 8 project schools (see Summary of Observations, Aj^pendix 
]l) and liave found that the activities going on in the school are identical or very, 
similar to tliose sj^ecified in the plans developed at the first workshop. 
Further evidence of this can be found in the reports of activities submitted 
to the second workshop as progress reports from the^ teachers. (See Appendix 



The project otnff also inclico ted that it expected to collect evidence of 
the- qu;)li(icatioa-o of the attendees through self-report measures and' inter Jvidgc 
ogx-ccmcnts. Little in the way of intcrjudge agreement was attempted. Scl'f- 
rcport measures were collected in the forn\ of an attitudinal instrument developed 
by the project staff. This attitudinal survey was administered by the project . 
staff on a pre-post basis once before the first workshop and again the week of 

28 Nay 1973. These data have not yet been supplied to the E's> and therefore 

/III 

are. not included here. " 

Finally E's conducted a survey df attendees seeking their impressions of 
the impact of the workshops. The results of this survey are given along with 
the survey questions in Table 1. This table shows, that the general, reception 
of the workshops was very good, lliere were particularly strong respouseiji 
indicating the value of small group discussions at the workshops and suggesting 
that the workshops created more positive attitudes toward the concept of career 
education. Somewhat less satisfaction was shown with the organization of the 
workshops, and use of audio visuals, but in general the average rating for the ' 
workshops, and use of the areas at issue was moderately to strongly positive. 
The strongest points about the workshops seemed to be the opportunity of 
working closely and cooperatively with others and sharing ex'perienccs and ideas. 
The most frequent criticism was that the workshops were not as well organized 
as they might have been. Finally the workshops were seen as stimulating a 
number of different kinds of activities related to career education including 
writing exercises, interviews and visits by various workers. and discussions 
and role playings about various careers. 

In summary, the project staff have been substantially successful in 
attaining Goal I,. 

Goal II - Student impact . ' . " ' f 

Method - Students will participate in the execution -of the 

program as designed. . - 

B. Expected results - Students will display increased self 

awareness and career awareness* 

Datp collected 

Full descriptions of the treatment (program) in each school (see 
Appendix A, Component Program Descjriptions and Appendix B, Summary of School 
Obaervations were developed over the period of the year. These show that the 
treatments planned were carried out essentially as they had been conceived. 



Table I 
Workoliop Survey Results 



Please thitik about your experiences with tho Career Education Workshops 
during this past yeat, Relow are a number of statemogtfi concerning these , . 

workshops. Please respond to each statement in terms of your overall impres- 
sion of all of these workshops which you attended by drawing an "X" through 
the appropriate letters for each statement. The codes are: SA - Strongly Agree.^>^^ 

A - Agree 
. . ^ N - No opinion 
D - Disagree 
I SD - Strongly Disagree 

1. The use of small group discussions at" 
the Workshops was very helpful.. 

2. Tlie symposia were of great value. . 

3. nic lecture presentations were very 
helpful. 

4. Audio-visual presentations were used 
wherever they might have helped. 

5. The Workshops made appropriate use of 
community resources and participants. 

6> Tlie pverall organization of the Workshops 
was very well done. 

7. I ficlt that the participants in the 
Workr>hops accomplished a great deal of 
useful v;ork. 

8. I felt that I gained a great deal of 
knowledge from my attendance at the 
Workshops which I will be able to use 
in my school work. 

9. As a result of these Workshops I have a 
more positive attitude toward the conr.pnt 
of Career Education, 



10. 
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I felt that the Workshops offered me a 
good opportunity to express my ideas and 
opinions on Career Education, 
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Table 1 (Continued) 
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11. '1110 Worknliopo were too long to SAN D PD 

bo effective. . , - . ' ^ — - / 2^ 



12. 1 have a Iron (ly applied much that I S A N D SD 

Iqavncci in the course of the Work- 
.shops. 



13, I VOU.UI recommend more inservicc S A . N D SD 
training of this type with regard 

to Career Education, at an early- (o ^ 'Z^ 

date. 

14. I expect that the Career Education , S A N D SD 
Project will have a significant and 

positive impact on school children. . - *^ 

15^. As a result of the Workshops, I intend S AN D SD 

to emphasize Career Education to a 

greater degree in my work. j ^ ^ 



B, ^Please answer the following questions as briefly as possible: 

,1. V/hat in your opinion was the strongest point about the Workshops you 

attended? 



2. What in your opinion was the weakest point about the Workshops? 

3. If possible, list three activities which you have undertaken as a direct 
result of your attendance at these Workshops, 



a. 



b. 



c. 
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Tabic 1 (Continued) 

1. Wluil: In yo\u; opinion wno the nl-.ron ^ yont: point about the WorluHiopn yon nttcndccl? 

Moot of tliofic roMpondlnf; tlipn|;lit tlint tlic Btrongast point wan tlic opport\inlty 
to v.»ork coopcra tlvi^ly with otiiova to plan qlaofiroom activities and the rcoourcc 
guide. j 

Ilia next largest group liked the idea of teachcrG sharinc experiences and 
ideas with each other. Others made comments generally supportive of the goals 
of career education. 

2. V/hat In your opinion wa.s the weakest point about the Workshop? 

The mo.st frequent criticism was that the workshops were not as well organized 
as they should have been. 

Tlie remaining comments were evenly distributed about; not liking the , evaluation, 
lack of advance notice about the evaluation, not enough teachers attending and 
hot enough opportunity for sharing of ideas. 

3. If possible, list three activities which you have undertaken as a direct result 
of your attendance at these Workshops , ■ 

Activities in order of frequency: 

1. Writing exercises [including: job research, filling out job applications 

and writing plays and songs about careers] 

2. Interviews of and visits by various workers. 

3. Discussions and role play of careers, - r' 

■ . .\ ■ 

4. Incorporation of career education ideas into existing curriculum - a shift 
in emphasis. - 

' 5. Actual experiences [students volunteering for school jobs, classroom jobs 

and simulated work situations] 

6, Field trips 7 ; - 

?• Other classroom activities such as: units on work, learning stations, use 
of audio-visual equipment and materials, self and career awareness programs. 
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Ncnsurcnicnt: of cnrccr awarGncsfl a nd' self awnrenos s 

Project staff agreed to define what was meant by the terms career 
awarencfls and self awareness so that E's might attempt to find one or more 
measures . appropriate to the assessment of career and self awareness deyelop- 
ment. Project staff submitted definitions of career awareness and self 
awareness as follows: 

Self awareness - "Based upon knowledge of self, including abilities, 
skills, talents, interests and needs, the students will be able to describe 
and demonstrate their various abilities and interests.'* 

Career awareness - "Includes knowledge of the family as a social 
institution, knowledge of some basic educational pre-requisites for a variety 
of career options, some knowledge about the range and nature of various job 
families, knowledge of various essentials for the maintenance of a democratic 
society and the regulation of human behavior, and the knowledge of worthwhile 
opportunities and activities for self-fulfillment." 

It was agreed by all parties that it would not be possible to assess 
these concepts in their full breadth. Therefore aspects of each were selected. 
The definition of self awareness was explicated into an instrument which per- 
mitted the assessment of self awareness according to a semantic differential. 
For the assessment of career awareness, the E's developed a matrix of standard 
occupations and descriptors to be applied to them and collected paragraphs 
about job preferences. These activities are more fully described below along 
with the results of their applications. The instruments may be found in 
Appendix D. . ' ' 
Career awareness 

With respect to career awareness, it was originally planned that the 
child would be asked to classify the occupation of the bread-winner of the 
family into one of 12 job clusters where the job clusters were Indicated not 
by occupational titles but rather by functional descriptions sjf the kinds of 
activities involved, (Each of 12 or 13 occupational areas derived from the 
literature would be described in terms of selected dimensions based on logical 
analysis by the project iiiiaff and by the evaluation team.) Parents would then 
be asked to make a similar classification and career awareness would be indicated 
by the extent to which the child* s classification matched that of the parent. 



ThiK same task would be repented at the higher grade levels 4, 5, and 6, but 
at these Rrndc levels an additional task would be required. Each student 
would be /inked to deocribe . hio career choices and why, and the responses 
would be examined and scored with respect to the number of critical dimen- 
sions of the occupation In question which were indicated in the child^s 
response. Career awareness jwould be indicated by the extent to which the 
child's reasons for career choice had something to do with the relevant 
critical dimensions which described the occupational grouping into which his 
career choice fell, ^ 

After these plans were approved, the project staff was not able to 
dovolop a set of functional descriptions of various occupa ijlonal categories 
which had sufficient consistency to form the basis for the required instrument. 
Then the staff coordinators in the city became reluctant to request children 
to describe the occupation of the breadwinner of the family since many welfare 
families had no breadwinners as such, "Therefore, the baseline data collection 
on the career awareness dimension became hopelessly snarled, and a period of 
discussion ensued which became sufficiently protracted that the collection 
of baseline data became unfeasible. 

As a compromise measure of career awareness, to be administered only 
on a post-test basis, the E's eventually developed a set of- "standard" (common) 
occupations and '^standard" descriptors of these occupations. The task then was 
to ask the respondent to check those descriptors which typically applied to the 
occupation or usually applied to a'person in that oeeupation. (See Appendix D, ) 

As was true for the self-awareness administration, a somewhat modified 
form of the instrument was administered for grades! to 3 (Appendix D). The 
occupations and descriptors forming the basis for the grades 1 to 3 form were 
a subset of those administered to grades 4 to 6. Project staff approved these 
Instruments and they became the bases for the collection of the only career 
awareness data directly solicited by the E's, (Job preference paragraphs were 
collected by teachers.) Administration was carried out indirectly through the 
project coordinator and took place over the months of March, April, and MAy of 
1973. (This was a rather lengthy period of administration, but the E's had no 
power to control the schedule which was dependent upon a variety of other 
activities associated with projec ts unrelated . to the Maryland Career Development 
Project. ) 



The E'o did noL feel that cvnlunLion experts ohould be nsk to 
designate the appropriate keying for the career awareness instrument. 
Consequently a key was, contrived by asking several of the project staff 
to mark the instrument according to the directions, indicating the appropriate 
descriptors for each occupation. Student scores were then obtained by com- 
paring student responses to the Consensus Key derived from the responses of 
the project staff. Simply stated, the task for the student was to indicate 
whether or not the occupational descriptor applied to each of the occupations, 
A student score for an occupation was the percentage of all possible times 
for which his responses matched those on the Consensus Key. Matches were 
considered to be obtained where the key was not marked and the student did 
not respond to a particular descriptor for a given occupation, as well as in 
those instances in which both the student and the key marked a descriptor. 
Thus the student score for a given occupation was simply the percentage of 
total number of opportunities for choice in which his choices matched those 
of the key. A student's overall score was 'obtained by taking the median of 
these percentages across all of the occupations in the instrument. Thus a 
"student's score" is a median percentage of match a<?ross the standard set of 
occupations. Obviously the higher the student's score, the more "career-aware" 
the student may be expected to be. 

As well as the student scores described above, the E*s also calculated 
occupational median percentages across classes. These occupational median per- 
centages are comprised of the student's scores for a single occupation taken 
over all students in a class. The occupational medians provide an indication; 
of' the extent to which various of these "standard" occupations are known to the 
students. • ' 

In addition to' the above analyses, two sets of overall medians were 
obtained, the class medians that is the median of all students over all occupa- 
tions for a given class, i,e,, the median of the student's scores; and the 
median occupation score, taken- over all classes, for primary classes and for 
intermediate classes. These medians permit the comparison of classes and 
occupations on a overall basis. 

There were 19 teachers in 8 elementary schools who participated in 
the program. One of these teachers left the school system during the year, so 
that the base nutnber of teachers for the elementary coipaponnr.t was 18. All 18 



tcncbcrs jnippllcd the career nwnrcncBs data for their fltuclcntn, v^hlch wno 
collected lato In the academic year. Table 2 presents the median primary 
Gtudont scores tor each occupation by class and the class medians. Table 3 
presents the occupational medians over all classes in primary and all classes 
111 Intermediate grades. No'grand medians taken over all elementary ^classes 
were computed, since it was felt that the age differential between primary 
and intevmcdlate prohibited such a comparison. 

Tlie overall medians for primary grades show that the class medians 
ranged from 70 to 80% and that occupational medians for the 8 occupations 
Included in this level of the test also ranged from 70 to 807o. Furthermore 
the table shows that there was relatively little variation around these means 
either within class across occupations or within occupation across classes. 
The highest percentages of correct match for occupations were for truck driver, 
nurse, and store clerk. Two of the nine primary classes had medians of 80'%, 
three oi: 757o, and the remainder of 70%." 

It, will be noted from Table 2 that the minimum class by occupa- 
tion median shown is 60, which occurs for athlete, class A; teacher, class N; 
and musician and mechanic, class E. The highest scores are 90 scored by class 
D for truck driver, nurse, and store clerk; by classQ for nurse, and by class 
F for teacher and store clerk. 

One of the more notable features of these data is the comparative 
uniformity of the scores across classes and occupations. To some extent, 
this appears to be, a function of thenature of the test and the scoring system 
which was used. There is a tendancy in the scoring system for nonresponse to 
be* counted as a match. However the only alternative to this condition would 
have been to use a much more complicated response system which would have pro- 
longed the administration of the tests and undoubtedly have reduced the validity 
of student responses due to fatigue and boredom. Therefore it should be kept 
in mind that these scores possibly over-represent the degrf^e of career 
awareness of the various students, but nonetheless are probably of reasonable 
validity from a comparative st^^ndpoint. 

It should also be noted that an examination of the within class 
distributions (not presented here for reasons of space) indicated that the 
individual student scojres did Indeed exhibit a rather considerable range 
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Toblo 3 

Cnrccr Awnrcncas - Occupational Medians 



0\'or nil mcfUniL? - Pr inmry 
Truck Driver 807. 



Athlete 


707o 


1 ... 






Nurse 


807o 








xuuC ner 


/ V/o 




• 




Construction Worker 


•707. 






• 


Store Clerk 


807= 








Musician 


707. 








Mechanic 


80% 








Over all medians - Intermediate 




w 




Secretary 

i 


70.07, 




Seamstress 


63.3% 


Hepo'rter /Newspaperman 

i •■ 


64.957. 




Store Clerk 


66.6% . 


Barber /Beautician 

/ ■ 


70.0% 




Computer Worker 


63.3% 


Custodian 

/ 
/ 


70.0% 




Cashier 


66.6% - 


Sanitary Worker 

/ 


70,07. 




Social Worker 


63.3% 


/Nurse 


70.0% . . 




Cook 


63.3% 


Telephone Operator 


60.0% 




Portor/Dsntis t 


56.6% 


Outside Salesman 


66.6% 




Stewardess 


66.6% 


Lawyer 


68.3% 




Bus /Truck Driver 


60.0% 


Factory Worker 


63.0% 




Construction Worker 


63.3% 


Teacher 


66.6% 




Fireman 


60.0% 


Shopkeeper 


66.6% 




Policeman/Woman 


60.0% 


Waiter/Waitress 


66.6% 




Mailman 


63.3% 


Artist 


66.6% 




Musician/Entertainer 


60.0% 


Appliance Repairman 


63.3% 




Mechanic 


63.3% 


Office Clerk 


63 . 3% 




Athlete 


63.3% 



within v.ach of the occupntiong for essentially all claaaca^ To illustrate 
thio conclufilon, EKhlbits 1 and 2 show frequency polygons tor the com- 
bined cliUKS distributions for the primary and intermediate groups , respectively, 
taken over all the occupations, (Tlie individual occupational distributions are 
not presented for reasons of space, but show similar variation.) The exhibits 
present a good picture of the distribution of career awareness at the elementary 
level. F,or example, class A-had student scores all the way from 40 to 100, with 
most of the scores included in the range of 50 to 90. The E's are of the 
opinion that an adequate Variance in the individual scores was obtained on 
these tests. 

On the basis of the. data shown above, the E's can only conclude that 
the primary teachers have been doing an excellent iob in familiarizing the 
students with the general characteristics of the 8 selected standard occupations 
included in this awareness instrument. There are as may be expected a handful 
of students in each of the classes for whom knowledge about these jobs is sketchy, 
but the bulk of the students seem to have acquired an awareness of about 70 to 
807t, of the attributes of these occupations. 

Turning now to the intermediate level career awareness resul ts (Table 4), 
see. that the occupation means for each class are again relatively and rather 
uniformly high, XL can be seen at a glance that the medians for these students 
range somewhat lower than those for the primary students, but it should be 
remembered that these student scores are based upon 3 times as many occupational 
descriptors" (30 instead of 10) as compared to the primary level test. These 
medians range from a low of about 47 (the only class medium in the 40' s for an 
occupation) to a high of about 82; the 47 being for class L for doctor/dentist 
and the 82 for stewardess for class J, There avre two others in the 80^s, that 
for barber/beautician for class J and sanitary worker for class J* The class 
medians for the intermediate group range from about 60 to about 72, with classes 
H and J in the 70' s and classes L and P at the 60 level, the remaining classes 
in be Lwce.n, The occupational medians for the intermediate groups are again found 
in a very narrow range (56-707e), The highest include secretary, barber/beautician, 
custodian, sanitary worker and nurse. The lowest include doctor/dentist, telephone 
operator, bus/ truck driver, fireman, policeman, and musician/en tertainer , (Whil'e 
these latter occupations are among the more popular choices of the students, it 
is obvious that they have some misconceptions about what. is involved in them.) 
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AGoin the E's feel that the concluplon Is wnrrnnted that rather good 
proRro«,s Is being made by these teachers In acquainting their studentn with the 
critical occupational descriptors characteristics of a fairly wide range of 
occupations. It will be remembered that there arc some 30 occupations and 30 
descriptors involved in this career awareness exercise and that in general the 
variuus classes are able to match Judgments with respect to the presence or 
absence of a descriptor with the consensus key in many more than half the cases 
and in ino«t instances with 2/3s or mere of the descriptors* For example, the 
median pcM-formnnce for class M with respect to "social worker" is a match with 
the conijcnsus key of 20 out of 30 of the descriptors in the insttument. 

Some additional information about career awareness exists in the form 
of paragraphs written by intermediate elementary students. These paragraphs were 
in response to the assignment of about writing a paragraph about "what I want to 
do and why". Table 5 summarizes the analysis of these paragraphs In terms of 
the number of occupations that were mentioned and a summary of the reasons that 
the students gave for the occupation chosen. It may be noted that tlie most 
popular occupations in these paragraphs by far were nurse, teacher, sports 
pcrfornior and entertainment performer. Office worker, postman, artist and model 
and protective worker were mentioned a number of times (-6 to 9), but the remaining 
choices were scattered over a wide variety of occupational choices from st^^el 
worker to President of the United States. 

The reason given by the students for their choices was predominantly 
"liking: the duties involved", given 204 times by 117 students. (Of course the 
students may not understand clearly what duties are involved in their occupational 
choices.) Next most prominent reasons include "it helps others or ( family )";" like 
the people you work with"; "money"; and "it's fun or interesting or I just like 
it". ' 

In general, the E's feel that the level of career awareness displayed 

/■ 

in these data is quite substantial. It is to be regretted that a pre-post com- 
parison was not possible under the constraints which affected the conduct of 

the evaluation. ' - 

Self awareness * . , 

As indicated earlier, the E*s developed a semantic differential 
measure of self awareness following Osgood,* Project staff indicated several 

Osgc»'od , C . E • , Suci , G.J., and Tannenbaum, P.H. The measurement of meaning , 
Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1957. 
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Tabic 5 

Results of Career Awarene^ss Intermediate Paragraphs 
(What I Want to Do and Why) 



D.O,T Occupational Categories - Number Choosing 



Professional, technical, managerial 

nurse 20 
doctor . '5 

teacher , 28 

artist 7 

writer 2 

lavjycr 1 

architect . 2 

principal (school) 1 

computer operator 2 

interior decorator 1 

President of U.S. 2 

scientist .2 
mathematician ■ ' .1 
dentist .1 

Clerical and Sales 

office vjorker 

cashier * * 2 

telephone operator . 1 

sales lady * 3 



Service Occupations 

6 
4 
3 
1 
6 
2 
4 
2 
1 

Farminf>, fishery, and, related 

dog raiser 1 



policeman/ woman 

beautician 

s tcwardcss 

scrviccman-mili tary 

fireman 

waitrens 

cook 

babysitter ■ 
postman 
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Tabic 5 (Continued) 



D,0,T Occupattona 1 C a t o g orles 

Proccpslng 

none chose 

Machine Trade 

steel worker ■ 
mechanic 

Bench Work 

repairman 

Structural 

construction worker 
house painter 

Miscellaneous 

sports 

performer 

model 

driver . 

housewife 

government worker 



Number Choosing 



1 

5 



1 
1 



29 
13 
9 
5 
3 
1 
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Table 5 (rontinucd) 



Times By How 

• ;^>,Rea3on3 Used Many Students 

I. Reasons having to do with the skills involved in 
the job 

I already have some o£ the skills required 25 21 

I want to learn/go to school 13 .12 

I am capable/ I would be good 12 12 

To improve myself .5 5 

II. Renr>ous having to do with the actual duties of 
the job 

I like to do those duties involved 204 117 

The job is fun/ interes ting/ *»1 ike the job" 48 44 , 

Like things involved . (equipment for example) 3 .33 

Because it is difficult 2 22 

Because It is easy . 1 11 

III. Reasons having to do with the people you work * . 
with / 

I know someone in the field or friends also 7 6 . 
wish to do 

I like the people you work with 44 39 

IV. Reasons having to do with the rewards to be 
- gained by having that job 

For the money 44 42 ; 

To have/own things involved 11 9 

For fame 23 20 

like to have the qualities of those 9 9 

fields 

Nice/good life, home, family^ happiness 10. 10 

Because of the travel involved 18 . .. 18 

To be important 4 4 

Like the location/setting 1 . 1 
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diiiVMir; I'M.:; to bo covered hy this self nwnrcnon« menriurej pby^icnl, cniolrionnl. , 
einployabilUy skillK, ;?ikI work jjelLingK. Bnf^ed on these cntcf^or ies and on n 
review oC Osyood, n norlcs oC Glniple. fuljectlvo pnlro were selected to fornrbi- 
polar ;u:alo5; covevluf^ tbe four dinienoions indicated by the project staff. At .^^^ 
tl)e *j;vado.s 1 to 3 level, a subset of tlie semantic differential tasks for the 

to 6 p,i*a;los was selected in deference to the shorter nttention spans and 
more diri'lciilt administrative problems charncteristic of younger chjLl^dren. 
At the [;rndas l.-to-3- level , there were 12 bi-polar pairs which were r):ad to 
the students; students were asked to mark tlieir positions on the differential • 
sc«Mlef'. l>y X-ing out positiony on the pictorial ladders shown (see Appendix I)). 
At the f;rndes 4 to 6 level, the more standard form of visual presentation and ■ 
a longer test of 25 pairs was used (Appendix D) . Copies of the forms were 
shown to project staff and to USOE personnel and approved by both. Administra- 
tion by cl assroom teacliers was planned , for the week before Christmas ^acation. 
Un ion una lely, administration was not carried out during that week as the* elementary 
project coordinator failed to schedule it with classroom teachers. As « 
consequence, the baseline data collection occurred for the most part during 
the monlh oC January. Post-test administration was carried out during the 
latter part of May/ 

In order to provide a standard against which to compare the students 
self-ratings on the Sematic Differential , teachers were asked to rate each 
student on the same set of ad jectival p:.'irs according to their own perceptions . 
of the student. The Sema tic . Differential distances were then calculated 
between tlie student self-ratings and tlie teaclier ratings- Tlie procedure was 
repeated at the post-test period, and these self-ratings were again compared 
to the original teacher ratings. Increasing self awareness was defined as the . - 
diminution of the average distance between student and teacher ratings from base- 
line to post-test measure. That is, tl)ose students from whom the Somatic 
Differential distance between their own self-ratings and their teacher's 
ratings de.ocreased were defined as having increased their level of self 
awai'enns.'i . i 

Of the 18 teachers who supplied the career awareness data, 5 did not 
supply, complete self awareness data for their students. Of these 5 teachers, 
1 refused to administer tlie self awareness instrument at both the pre-test and 
post-test adminis tratipns,* (this teacher also refused to allow , the E's to 



obpovvo In her cl aoo)^^ nncl 3 ndmlnlntcred the Instrument to the otudcnto 
but fnilcd to fill out their own ratings. One teocher had administered 
the laotrumcnt at the pre-test admlnl^ratlon, but did not administer it 
at the powt-test administration. Therefore the Semantic Differentials which 
are reported as measures of student self awareness, and discussed in a later 
section, are based upon data supplied by' 13 teachers for their respective 13 
classrooms. 

It should be further pointed out that although it was originally 
planned to collect teacher ratings as the standard of comparison at both 
the pre-lC'St and the post-test administrations of the self-awareness instru- 
ment, it was subsequently decided (in order to conserve the good will of the 
teachers in the project) to use the pre-test teacher ratings as the bases of 
comparison for both pre- and post-test administrations of the student measure 
of self awareness. This seemed defensible as the teachers had plenty of 
time to geC to know their studp.nts before the first administration. 

It should be recalled that the semantic differential descrrKbes the 

"distatice" between the student self-rating and the teacher ratings of the 

student across a number of "dimensions" defined by bi-polar word pairs. 

Tables 6 and 7 present the distributions of the semantic distances (D's) for 

the students in each of the 13 classes, based only on complete data (students 

for whom data for both administrations was available). The means shown are 

based on tmgrouped data. Composite frequency polygons for primary and iriter- 

mcdiate groups are shown in Exhibits 3 and 4 , respectively. Table 8 

presents the results of the analyses of the sematic differentials, individually 

by classes. The D-bars shown are the average student distance from the teacher 

at the.: first and second administrations of the test respectively. Delta-bar 

of D shows the mean of the differences between first and second administrations 

over the students in the class, and therefore is equal to the difference of the 

means. The next column shows the standard deviation of the differences and 

the final columns indicate the results of two significance tests. 

The results of the significance tests might best be described as 
,^ ..... ^ . . 
mixed. Student's t^ was used to test the hypothesis that the mean difference 

between first and.second administrations was zero. This hypothesis was rejected 

at about the 5% level or better for five of the 13 classes— an encouraging result 

considering the barely thre6 month period existing between .administrations . Thus 
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Tabic 8 



Summary of Self-Awareness Semantic Differential Meara 
^ (Bnoed Upon Complete Cards Only) 



Significance 

Class Grade ^^ 02 -^d *^ Sign 



' » 1 6.66 6.52 .14 1.88 

N = 21 

C 2 6.38 5.53 .85 1.43 .005 

N = 23 

D ■ 2 . 7.26 6.63 .63 1.62 .05 

N = 25 



.02 
(-) 



E 2 " 7.60 8.00 -.40 1.21 

N = 25 

F 3 , 6.55 5.69 .86 2.29 

•N = 15 . . 

G 3 6.26 6.38 -.12 1.76 

N = 28 

H 4 8.38 8.21 .17 1.61 , 

N = Z5 

- I 5 8.03 7.67 .36 1.55 - — 

N = 20 

J 5 , 6.84 6.77 .07 1.01 ■ 

N = 32 - ; 

• K 6 8.02 8.35 ^.33 1.18 

N = 25 

\ 6 8.13 7.33 .80 .88 , .055 05 

= 2u 

W 6 >.45 6.94 .51 1.45 .02 

N " 30 



these classes cxhibitod, on the avcrnRe, Qoino movomont toward Increnocd oclf- 
nwarcnonnj The Slj^n Teat, although a less powerful test, was also employed 
'in order to dotonnlnc the uniformity of the effect which iicemed to exist. 
Results here were not no encouraj^ing. In most cases, the number of student 
increases in self awareness was about the same as the number of decreases and 
no--ch*1ngcs. In one instance a significant number of decreases was found, and 
in only two instances was a significant number of increases found. 

■ Tlicse results suggest that the program was certainly not uniformly 
successful, as implemented, in achieving improved self awareness--ei ther from 
class to class, or from student-to-student; Classes A and L apparently achieved 
a substantial and general impact on the students.' Classes C, D, and M were 
considerably successful with some students, but not with others; while Class 
E succeeded in decreasing the self awareness of most of its students. A further 
datum in support of the variability of .the effect of the program from class 
to class is the considerable difference in the standard deviations shown in 
the Table. 

Such results however are not unexpected. It would be unlikely for a 
program to be equally succejssful as applied by all teachers, or with respect to 
all students. The E's? searched their records of observations in the classrooms 
for clues as to the reasons for these differential effects, but without success. 
Differences may be personal and were too subtle to be identified. However, 
beneficial effects of the program were achieved in some cases, and this is 
salutary. 

Although the distributions of the D's have relatively little absolute 

-•V 

meaning, it might be noted that the measurement procedure produced very reasonable 
distributions, which were quite similar from class to class. This may be taken 
as indirect evidence of the value of the procedure. In general, the intermediate 
students averaged somewhat higher scores than did the primary students, but in 
view of the fact that their scores were based upon twice as many bi-polar scales, 
this ui.iy bo taken as evidence of increasing self awareness as a funtition of age 
(as would be expected from maturational considerations). The frequency polygons 
suggest that the primary group as a whole benefited more from the program than 
did the intermediates, though this is not a significant difference a^vd must be 
subjected to further study. . 
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Ovo.r.'ill, llui ]iro|';rnm clcinonnl:tMl*o.cl a po«il:.LvG inipnct on stiidont: «clf- 
awnrcMn\'ii' In ndoclccl iiuU.nnccs. ThI.M In rcip;.Mr clod n« mi tMchicvcincnli Iti vi.ew of 
l:bo couil {.tlcrablo. <i(lmln f./M.rn Live, clj Cf Iculticn involved In tlic mcaRurcmen t, ond 
ill vliMo o f the, l i'mlLc'd intorvni ho.L\^?oc^ ndniinis LrnLiotiR of Llic. ins t'TN^nont. 
Wilhoul: contrdi p,roupn, it is impossible to attribute the monsured effects to 
tbo pro};i;.'»ui uncquivocnl ly . However, tbo. b feel that real program effects 
cxiGt(»d. 

Tn sinmnairy, the-E's feel that the Project made pood progress toward 
the achievement of Goal 11, though clearly some students are not being reached. 
Coal Til - Rosource Dovelopment 

A. M ethod - In-service training participants will develop; 
|)i:ojcct staff and others to review, ^ - ' 

)i. Expec ted resul ts - Complete draft of resource guide for | 
career awareness \)rogranis in the elementary school, reviewed and in 
'"Toadiness for field testing. 
Data collected \ 

— ^ — , — — • ^ , 

The development of the ''resource guide v;as a project primarily of the 

elementary component coordinator , In addition, it was made the subject of the /\ 

career education workshops for the elementary teachers, with part of their work- \ 

shop activities being devoted to the preparation and examination of units and 

aspects of this guide, Tlie coordinator compiled and edited much of this material, 

E's responsibili ties to this goal were to monitor progress and to compare"tlre^" 

guide as ])roduced to that planned. 

An outline of the resource guide as originally planned (December 1972) 
is shown in Exhibit 5 , As cf mid-March, a revised outline of the career educa- 
tion rcculurce guide had been received by the evaluators. Plans to include sec- 
tions on the evaluation of curriculum and how to write behavior objec tives had 
been dropped and some suggestions for using teacher-made materials had been added 
to the outline. As of mid-March^ all portions of the guide currently stated in 
the outli:nc had been completed or were about to be completed. At thctt time, it 
appeared that the guide would be completed on schedulej though the final guide 
was delayed until 8 June 1973, due to the process of internal review. 

The final draft of the Guide exhibits some significant changes from 
the outline presented in December, or its subsequent . modifications , Exhibit 6 
presents the Table of Contents which may be compared with the outline shown in ' 
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Exhibit 5 

Outline Career Education 
Resource Book 

In Overviev; of Career Education 

A. Definition 

B. Goals-Outcomes 

C. Elementary School Emphasis 

1. self-awareness 

2. career-awareness 

II. Curriculum Analysis and Modification 

A. Interdisciplinary approach 

B. Learning Stations 

C. Role Playing - work 

D. Evaluation 

III. Community Resources ^ 

A. Identification 

1. Business, Labor, Industry, Community organization 

2. Suggested guidelines for developing and maintaining Community 

Resources 

B. Effective Utilization 

1. Field trips 

2. Resource people , 

IV. Teacher and Commercially Built Materials 

A. Suggestions for using audio-visual equipment effectively 
Examples: 

1. Instamatic camera 

2. Video take camera, recorder, and monitor 

3. Cassette recorder 

B. Suggestions for using films, library books, etc. 

V. Evaluation 

A. Teacher designed "tests" of student behaviors-how to write behavioral 

objectives 

B. Suggested interest tests 

C. Teacher-student performance contracting 

D. Program evaluation (long range-based on outcomes) 

VI. Program References and Bibliography 



Exhibit 6 

Table of Contents - Resource Notebook 

Foreword 

Acknowledgments 

OVERVIEW OF CAREER EDUCATION 

Definition o 
Goals . 
CURRICULUM ANALYSIS AND MODIFICATION 
Interdisciplinary Approach 
^ « Early Level - Sample Unit 

Middle Level - Sample Unit ... 
Later Level - Sample Unit 
Sample Lessons 1-6 

Career Education Activities That Create Interest in Reading 
Subject Area Approach 
Social Studies 
Language Arts 
Math 

Health and Safety 

Science 

Economics 
Learning Stations - (samples) 
Role Playing - (samples) 
Interviewing - (samples) 
Leisure Time' Activities 
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/ Exhibit 6 (Continued) 

Development oC Manipulative Skills In Career Education \ 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

Resource Person File** 
Resource Speakers 

Senior Citizens as Resource People 
Field Trips 
USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 
EVALUATIVE TECHNIQUES 

Suggested Interest Tests 
Program !£valuation 
Bibliography 
Films 
Books 
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Exhibit 5 . It lo obvious that a great donl of work hns gone into thin Guide, 
nnd that it contains a compilation of approaches and activities which may be, 
of sifjnif leant value to the teacher interested in teaching career education 
in the claiisroom. However, there are some very significant defects in the 
present version of this Guide. The most important of these is organizational. 
There is a woeful lack of transitional and explanatory material which is 
needed by the reader to understand the contents of the Guide. There is even 
some difficulty in deciding in which of the sections listed in the Table of 
Contents one is reading. Much of the volume is made up of the work of obviously 
different people, inconsistently presented in a variety of formats, with no 
effort made to explain the differences or identify sources for the various topics 
.presented. There is great variability in the thoroughness with which the various 
topics are treated. For example,* about half a page is devoted to the use of 
audio-visual materials in career education; whereas five pages are spent on the 

Vise of the Field Trip. The amount of space which is* devoted to the sample 

lessons and units appears to be overly long'. Finally, some of the topics which 
were present in the mid-March outline have not appeared in the final draft, or 
have been sharply curtailed. These were notably in the Evaluation section, and 
with reference to teacher-made, and. particularly commercially available materials 

In summary, the Resource Guide appears to have a great deal of 
potential value for the teacher interested in career education. However, a 
great deal of work is still necessary to complete the development, introduce 
consistency of content and foxrmat, and provide a workable organization for this 
Guide. Tlius this Goal has only been partially met. 

SuiiiTTiriry Evaluation of Elementary Compionent ..via Interviews 

In order to get a '^user's" perspective on the elementary component, 
it was decided that the participating teachers should be interviewed in addition 
to having discussions with the project staff. These interviews were carried out 
in the late spring of 1973, in small groups in each of the eight schools 
participating. A brief interview schedule. was used in order to assure that 
the interview discussions covered all of the topics of interest to the E's. 
(See Appendix D for the interview form.) The discussion was atlowed to range 
through them in any order and to cover any other topics which may have been on 
the minds of the teachers. Most of the teachers in the elementary component were 
interviewed in this process. - 



The rcoultfl of these interviews mny be aunimnrlzed briefly no 

followo: 

Moot of the teachers fel»: that career education io something 
vhich has been there all along, but that their present efforts strike at 
career education in greater depth then before. They described it as really 
a difference in emphasis — there is more time and attention paid to inte- 
grating the career into the curriculum. There are differences focused on 
the deliberate effort to make the child aware of the possibilities in the 
world of work, and to emphasize the choices and the values of various 
careers. Participating in the Maryland Career Education Project has foster- 
ed this change in teaching emphasis, ^ 

Teachers seemed to feel that children have become quite aware about 
careers and the world of work and have demonstrated this by wider vocabularies, 
increased activities, and projects, and more understanding, more expressiveness 
more opinions, and more realism . about themselves and the world of work. 
There is general agreement that the Baltimore administration suppor tsNcareer 
education. There is further agreement that the resource person for the pro- 
ject: served a strong function and came whenever she was notified she was 
needed. However there was some feeling that the coordinator did not have 
enough time to adequately serve all the schools, and did not have perhaps as 
much in the way of resources behind her as would have been useful. As is 
true of many new school programs, there were difficulties in getting 
appr,oprlato resources. 

Most teachers felt that the program was important enough to be 
continued whether or not there were difficulties in getting appropriate 
resources. 

Most teachers felt that the program was important enough to be 
continued v;hether or not there was additional Federal support for It, In 
general, the consensus was that they plan .to continue to teach it; that they 
would teach it or expand it without additional support; and that all schools 
and niosL [;rade levels should be involved* There were several comments to the 
effect that teachers not formally involved with the program have picked it 
up, so that whole facul ties have become involved with career education. 
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The blppcst objcctlono aceincd to concern priorities and the wny 
in vhich tJio proyrnni interfered with the previously established schedules. 



(As alwaytj this program has had to compete for the time and attention of 
the teachers and sLudcnts with many other programs.) Other problems with 
the progrnm inclvuled tlie evaluation process wherein teachers felt that they 
should hove had more input to it, and that there should have been more pre- 
planning for it (E^ s agree heartily.) Tlie evaluation would have been much 
more effective had it been incorporated in project planning from the begin- 
ning, taking advantage of teacher inputs as well as the inputs of Baltimore 
administrators, In-service training and workshops were seen as strong plus 
factors for the program. However more in the way of study guides, more or 
more fiequeuL workshops, and more in-service training were cited as desirable. 
Comments and criticisms ranged from "this is a much needed program" to "we 
need more money, more buses, and more resource persons" to "now they children 
know why they come to school". 

The E' 3 conclude that the net impact of the efforts of the Maryland 
Career Development Project with respect to the participating teachers has 
been highly positive. Of course many programs have been seen favorably by 
teachers without student iiDpact, but few have produced significance gains 
without teacher support. The MCDP has clearly gainiad significant teacher 
support for its elementary programs. 



Junior High School Component 



Goal I - Development and Field Test of a Pilot Exploration Model 



A, Method - Project staff will draw upon previous work on this 
project, the Baltimore City Task Force and Career Education, Project 
Go, Career Exploration Workshops, and the MdCormick Plan to'produce 
and implement a model. Plans for field testing will be developed and 
field testing will be carried out on a representative sample of 
GUt dents from schools 72 and 80. Plains for . implementation in 1973-74 



will be prepared. 



B. Expected results - A developed and field tested model for career 
exploration at the Junior High School level will be ready for implemen- 
tation for the school year 1973-74. 
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^ Oil. Februiiry lSj 1973,^ p an oulline for Uho 

career educnl.Lon model. Approx linn Lely Ihe first of June Lhey .supplLad n 
copy of the model Itself. ta«k wns to review the model nnd its various 

basef? in the lialtiniore City Task Force on Career Kducation, educational 
obje^ctives, Project Go, the career exploration ^vorkshops, and the McConnick 
plan efforts. A number of comments seem warranted about tlie model, 

FirfJt the model is not a model in the scientific sense. It is 
basically an amalgam of experiences with the Cooperative Work Experience 
Program a(: Schools '72 and 80, Project Go, the McConnick plan, the Career 
Information Resource Center, VIEW, and career development at Lemmel Junior 
Jligh School. It lacks tlie explicit* statement of principles and relationships 
\>?hich characterizes the scientific model, and which enables the scien ti f ic 
model to be utilized for predictive purposes. It is much mo.re'a model in the 
sense of being a collection of guidelines and suggestions for carrying out 
career education. Proin this standpoint the '^model** contains a great^ deal of 
information which could be useful to the classroom teacher and the administra- 
tor who are dedicated to tiie improvement of career education opportunity.. 
It contains a series of goals and objectives which are drawn heavily from 
the Baltimore City Task Force, along with some definitions of career education 
and some suggestions for organization and administration and the involvement 
of staff, communities, and . s tudents . A series of occupational clusters is 
specified, and these materials are followed by a series of appendices cover- 
ing some or the activities of the programs . mentioned earlier. 

A serious defect in the opinioh of the E*s with respect to this 
volume' is its failure to develop a theoretical framework or structure linking 
the more or. less isolated and unrelated components of the various prior 

projects on career development. For example, a look at the outline supplied 

on 15 February indicates that 'here was to be a section descriptive of a 
*'compr.elicnsive Junior High School career development program'*. This section 
is not contained in the career exploration model as it presently exists. 
It is just such an intergrative section, drawing selectively and in integrated 
■fashion on the experiences- and characteristics of the variety of programs that 
form the ba.'^is for tho.'car.ecr exploration model, which :f s sorely needed. This 
v<lefect is offset somewhat l?y the 'model* s development of goals and a philosophy, 
\and the coordinator (new to the Project this year), did a good job in l)iiilding 
these from available sources. i 



The zonl for l:iio Cnrcor llxplorn Lion MocIgI cnllcd for a fi.aicl- 
tewlcd inoclcl. A pnrt of. tlic clevolopnioiil; of the Cooperativa Work. Experience 
Pirop^ri'un, nt Gctiprnl Henry Lee wnn Lhc dovclopmcnt: of a serlef) of Uo.-iclring/ ' 
loarnin;; pncknges under the McCornii.ck progrnm. No field testing of tlie 
model per «c hcis Ijoen done, v;itli the exception of a very brief field test 
of one of tlieoc teacUinpy l^iirnin^ package units. It should be pointed out 
in. passing th^jt one^'OC tlie dif f lcultle.0 in field testing a model of the 
kind vhicli is presented liere is the fad: that it ha?? little integral 
eKistcnce of. its own, bvi\ is ratlier a collection of these other plans. 
To sonic extent tlie.se otlier plans have been field tested in the sense that • 
Project Go for example has been in operation for* some time and subject to 
certain evaluations, Similarily the Cooperative Work Experience Program 
at Schools 72 and 80 has been in operation and observed; for some period 
of time, lUit tlicse kinds of field testing are not field tests of the 
model, c'ind o>3snntially tlie model itself has not been field tested. Thus, 
this goal has not been realized, in the opinion of the E's, 

The teaching/learning package \^?hlch \^?as tried out was one of 43 
packages /(see Exliibit 7 for a list of the teaching/ learning units included 
in the-. McCormick plan), entitled Pleasant., Positive and Punctual. It was 
triced out at Rock Glen Junior High School by the author, Mrs, L. RfP^er. 
Tlvis tryout took place on 10, 11, and 14 May with 4 classes: a low ability 
7th grade, an enriched 8th grade, a 9th grade work study class, and a 
regular 9th grade. This unih was chosen by Mrs, Ritter because of its 
appropriate length for a 3-day program, and its apparent suitability as a p 
tr3'out unit. Observers were invited to watch some of the tryout classes 
on tliese tliree days, and the E*s prepared a brief reac tion sheet for tliem 
to summarlr'.e tlieir conmients. Questio'ns which were asked on the sheet and 
the results of the observer ' s comments are shown in. Exhibit 8 . 

lu wiii be noted that tliere was a very small number of observers 
who responded to the reaction sheet, but that they felt in general that the 
lesson was apprbpr ia tc in ' eon ten t and reasonably appropriate in level for 
the students they obiserved. Tliey felt again that the lesson again was fairly 
successful in achieving student interest and ur\'derstanding, and that the 
process of tlie lesson should be highly generalii^.able to other students in, 
other schools. Something over 807n of the respondents approved- the production 
and dissemination of this approach for use in other schools. These observers 
included teachers, administrators, and an area director. 



Exhibit 7 
CONTENTS OP McCOIffillOK PLAN 



!• Yov\x Job Hiia Year 

Ai "Pnsloport to Succcab*^ (llow to wo rlc dndivl dually) 

"Getting Your Foot Wet" (practicing individualized inotructi'on) 
1. Point oyat cm / . 

2t Oradeo 

3» ProGreeo reports 

II. You 

A# ^'You^re Number One" (Your importance) 
"Juat For You" (Your needo) 

"Putting It All Together" (You and your goala) 
"A Friend Is (You as a Friend) 

III, Vftiy People Work 

A. "vThy Get Up in the Morning" (Socio-pcrsonal reasons) 

1. initiative 

2. pursue interest 

working conditions and hours . ' 

"Frosting On The Calce" (Economic reasons) * , 

1. insurance 

2m pay and pay scale v . 

5, advancement 

4* promotion , 
5» vacation 

6. hospitalization 

7, pension 

8. stock options 

IV. How People Choose Jobs 

A. "\7hatever You Do Counts" (All jobs are Impoi^tai-i-t) 
B- "Looking Around" (investigation of career areas) , 
C. "Be Prepared" (Education) 

1. Academic - Vocational 

"Large and Small" (Kinds of Businesses) 
E. "The Hunt" ('ffhere to get jobs) 

1. classified ads 

2* employment agencieb 
a. state 

rnn ^* private 47 



Exhibit 7 (Continued) 



/"^""N V« Jobo Chalice 



A. •UTlicn Ainorica Vtaa Yoiti;g** (joba in the colonial era) 

B. "Fanno to Pactorico" (jobs durinc the Industrial Revolution) 
"liivinfj Dccoinco Easier" (recent dovelopmento) 
"Tho Crystal Ball*' (Trends') 

VI. How People Get Jobsj 

a/. ♦'Pirot Stops'^ ' . 

1« Goeinl seeurity number 
2» calling for appointment 
..,3« writing a letter for an appointment 
B. "Getting It All Together" (application) 
. C. "Put Your Best Foot Forward" (interview) 1 

1. preparing for ;: 

2. getting to t 
3« having . . . 

VII • How People Keep Jobs I . 

A. "Pleasant, Positive, Ptoctual" (attitudes) 

B. "How Much, How Well" (quantity and (juality. of work) 
0. '♦Yours, Llino, Oiirs" ^ 
D» Responsibilities \ 

!• v/orkcr 
2. employer 

VIII. Observation 

A» "Job Menu"- (selecting job at LlcCormick^s) 

B, "Doing Your Thing" (v/orlcLng at McCoimick's) 

C. "'Rapping and 'Ri ting" (follow-up) 
!• reactions 
2. thank-you letter 

IX# The Y/orker and His Income ^ 

A. "Hateful,' But Helpful" (payroll deductions) 
1. taxes 
2» dues 

3« insurance ' ,^ ' 
4« navingc, stocky, pension 
5* loans ' , •-...<■:,;; 
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Exhibit 7 (Continued) 



3). "Slicing the Pie" (budcotin^j) , ; 

C, "Stixjtchiiii; the Dollar" (conQumer education) 

X.. .. Tlie Worker and Ilia Pamily 
a1 ' "\Vliat io a Family" 
. "Tocethemcso" 

1. v/orida-^; together 

2. plnying together 
3» solving problems 

XI. The Worker and Leisure Time 

"Time Off" (amount of time and things to do) 
1» hobbies 

2» recreational activities 
5» community services 
4» vacations 

XII. The Worker and liis Community 

A. "Your Voice" (oivic responsibilities) 
1» ' voting 

2. obeying lav/s 

B. "I Need Help" (useful ciiy agencies) 
1, fire 

2» police, etc. 
3» community 

C. "Be Aware" (keeping informed) 
1. media 

XIII. The Vforker ai:id Current Concerns 

A, "Shooting, Swallov/ing, Snorting, Sniffing" (drugs) 
B» "Act Now" (ecology) 

XIV. .Homcv/ork 

A. "Your Heritage" (American history) 

B. "What^s Happening Now" (current events) 

C. "Curl Up and Read" (reading for fun) 

D. "Be A Detective" (research in interest areas) 

E. "Around The World" (Geography) 



Exhibit 8 

Rcsulto for TcnchlnR/Lcnrnlng Tryout 



May 9, 1973 



OBSERVER RKACTION SHEET 
Career Education Project Teaching/Learning Package 
"Pleasant, Positive, and Punctual'* 

As a part of the Maryland Career Education Project, the Project staff 
has developed" a series of Teaching/Learning Packages covering a segment of 
the curriculum called the "World of Work," These packa{;jcs were developed 
and used at General Henry Lee Junior High School, They vere intended to 
provide career-relevant information and activities for the students partici- 
pating in the junior high school component of this project which was focused 
on work- study activities for "high-risk" students in this school. Now the 
project staff is interested in the possible transferability of these packages 
to other schools and other levels of students as a part of a more general 
approach to career awareness. 

In order to explore the issue of transferability of these packages, the^ 
Project Staff has scheduled a trial demonstration of a single one of the 
packages, "Pleasant, Positive, and Punctual," at Rock Glen Junior High School 
on 10, 11 and 14 May 1973. This trial effort is scheduled to be used with 
four classes: a low abilTty 7th grade; an enriched 8th grade; a 9th grade 
Work-study class; and a regular 9th grade. Observers have been invited to ob- 
serve and critique the three sessions scheduled for each of .these four classes, 
particularly with respect to the suitability .of the package for the students , 
involved. The attached form is provided so that observers may summarize their 

observations and comments for the benefit of "the Project Staff. 

■ ^ ■ . ^ . . ■ _ 

As an aid to observation, it should be /noted that four ' objectives have been 
established fo*- this particular package: 

1. Given a list of jobs, the student should be able to select the proper 
kind of clothing a person should wear to do his job. 

2. The student should be able to identify three kinds of cleanliness by 
which employers judge employees . 

3. The student shobld be able to write a meaning for the expressions: 



a. Job knowledge 

b. Effort 

c. Job attitudes 

4. Given a list of situations, the student should be able to select those 
that show : 

a. Good job attitudes 
' b. Good personal relations 

c. Good safety habits^ ^ 

OBSERVERS: 

I . . . ^ 

. \ • ■ . ■ ■ , . 

With the above background, please use the attached sheet to record your 
^-^^^ents and observations with respect to the class or classes- you observed, 
tl^^gc return your conmients to the principal > Mr, "Donald Knox. 



' Exhibit 8 (Continued) 

t 

1. W<'t}.; tlu'. lossQu n))proi>rinl:o ,lti co'nl:<?n(: for otie or more of: the /JtntcJ oi) jcc tlvcr.? 
Ycc ^ ; N o \ (Plcnrjc cxpl.aj.n) ' _ _ , ^ 



2. Wns litiG lusRon nppropricitc In lovol for the students in the class? 
Yes Cj } No *^ (rlcasc explain) . ] 



3. Did the lesson achieve active participation on the .part of the students? 
Yes *V ; NojSL 

4, , How vould you rate the student interest level for this lesson? . • 

Generally high ; ^.Fairly goo d " ; Generally poor 

\ . ' ~- 

5. How would you rate student understanding of the material presented? 

.1 ' • , . 

Generally high ; Fairly good ^ ; Generally poor 

• ■ ■ 

6, Could this lesson be successfully taught by other teachers to other students 
in other schools? 



Ye s 



If not, v;ha^ would have to be done to achieve a successful tmnsfer to other 
situations? 



7, Witli what student groups sliould such packages be used? , 

All junior high students jS*^ - work-study groups^j)nly ^ ; Low-ability 

groups onl y. ^ ; Other (Please specify): ^^or/V*^ " 



8, Would yoti recommend the production and dissemination of this approach for 
use in other scliools? - ..... 

Yes S ; No ^ (Please explain) " . ' 



9. pjonse offer any furtlKjr coiinnoMlfi you »n;iy have as n rofiult of your ohs(M-val ion.'; 



It should be pointed out that the total number of reopondcnte to 
this reaction sheet was only .9 and that the tryout was comprised of 4 classes 
taking one out of 4 units. There is no way that this can be considered an 
adequate tryout of the methodology which went into the development of Vhc 
model, or of the model, or of the teaching/learning packages as a set. 

Nonetheless it is only fair to say that the reactions of the 
teachers and observers were generally positive toward the teaching/learning, 
units and their potentialities. 

In the E*s opinion, it would be dangerous to proceed to generalize 
this "model" to the entire Baltimore School System on a full implementation, 
basis at this time. Much more in the way of tryout and evaluation of the 
teaching/learning units needs to be done under more controlled conditioni3. 
This vould permit the evaluation to provide to the unit's developers, and to 
the teacherSj positive suggestions regarding the implementation and improve- 
ment of such units. If further use is made of the teaching/learning units 
in the McCormick plan idea without further controlled testing, it should only 
be done on a step by step basis which would allow operational ^experience to 
build up and to be incorporated into the materials and their application; ' ' 
Goal II - Student impact of work oriented programs . 

A. M ethod - Students in Schools -72 and 80 will be eynnsed 
to a work-oriented program through their respective schools. 

B. Expected results - Students will exhibit improved 
attendance and school achievement. 

Data collected ,-..... 

Complete descriptions of the programs at the two schools have been 
included in Appendix A. GradS and attendance data are given below, along with 
a summary of emploji'er ratings. , ^ 

Table 9 lists the participation of the. students in School-72, 
along with attendance data and grade data for each student. It will be noted 
that 11 were 9th graders (all but 1 male); 3 were 8th graders (all but 1 male); 
and 7 were 7th graders (all male). As the program began the year with 28 
students, 7 have dropped out. of the program for various reasons. There has 
not been much success in including girls in this program at this/ school . Also,, 
it should be noted that each of the students on the list in Table 9 worked 
as a stock person. There wai3 a variety of offices and employers represented 



Tnblc 9 

Cooperative Work Experience Ptogram 
School 72 



student 


Sr.x 


Grade 
Level 


Absences'"'' 
'72 '73 


Grades " + 
'72 '73 


Job 


R.B. 


M 


9 " 


62 


^2 


S 


S 


Hardware stock Boy 


W.B. 


M 


9 


6 


19 


S 


S 


Restaurant Stock Boy 


D.B. 


M 


9 


5 


35 


S 


S 


Restaurant Stock Boy 


W.G. 


M 


9 


7 


1 


S 


U 


Grocery Stock Boy 


S.H. 


M 


9 


6 


9 


S 


o 


Shoe Sales Stock Boy 


M.M. 


M 


9 


20 


20 


S 


U 


Shoe Sales Stock Boy 


E.M. 


M 


9 


. 50 


42 


S .. 


u 


Dry Goods Stock Boy 


C.N. 


M 


9 


41 


5 


U 


s . 


Dry Goods Stock Boy 


R.R. • 


M 


9 


45 


21 


S 


s. 


Grocery Stock Boy 


c.s. 


M 


9 


6 


13 


S 


s 


Loan Office Stock Boy 


L.S. 


F 


9 


100 


12 


U 


s 


Dry Goods Stock Girl 


C.F. 


M 


8 




22 


s 


s 


Grocery Stock Boy 


D.T. 


M 


8 


15 


2 


s 


u 


Grocery Stock Boy 


M.W. 


•F 


8 


22 


49 


s 




Grocery Stock Girl 


S.C. 


M 


7 








s 




J.H. 


M 


7 








u 


Hardware Stock Boy 


J.M, 


M 


7 










Furniture Stock Boy 


C.A. 


M 


7 

r 


45 


30 


s 


s 


Grocery Stock Boy 


W.J. 


M 


7 


18 


. ^6 


s 


u 


Shoe Store Stock Boy 


D.M. 


M 


7 


48 


34 


s 


s 


Furniture Stock Boy 


CM. 


M 


7 


50 


62 


s 


s 


Grocery Stock Boy 


* Based on 
Numerical 


first three quarters of 
grades were converted 


: each year 
to letters 


, Blanks are missing data. 
(S a 60 and up) to make them 



comparable to letter grades. 
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on the lion, but the variety and distinction of the Job activities engaged 
in by the studontR is very poor. 

Participants in this program in School 80 are shown in Table 10 
where all of the participants were 9th grade students and there were 21 
boys and 18 girls out of an initial group of 42 participants. There was a 
mucli wider variety of job activities at this school, though the jobs were 
of course all low, entry level jobs in nature* There was much greater 
participation by girls. 

The major objectives of this Goal of the work study programs was 
to impact students in the form of improved attendance and improved achieve- 
ment, E's have been able to collect some relevant data, as shown in the Tables 
(Attendance and grade data for the .years 1971-1972 and 72-73 are based on only 
the first three quarters of each year, since the fourth quarter of 1972-73 
was not yet available at the close of data collection,) 

Some summary statist^ics were done on the attendance data Eor the 
two schools. These statistics were done* to compare absentee rates for 1972- 
73 with the like period for 71-72. For these calculations, only those students 
for vihom both, sets of data vjere available were used. The analysis showed that 
with respect tq*cSchool 72 there was a mean decrease in absence of approximately 
6 days per student, Ilcv.'ever, there was an extremely large standard deviation 
around this mean (about 30 days) for the 17 students with complete data in 
the calculation. Thus, the application of student's to these data 

indicated that the mean decrement in the absence figures was not significant 
at the 57o level. The application of the Sign Test also showed no significant 
improvement in attendance (9 of the 17 students improved in attendance while 
6 showed no improvement). In essence, these figures indicate^, that at School 
72 the impact of the program on attendance for 1972-73 as compared to 1971-72 
vas not significant. Of course it must be remembered that the program may 
indeed have had significant impact on selected individual students. 

At School 80, using the 32 students with complete data, the mean 
decrement in absence was 6.9 days per student (with a substantially smaller 
standard deviation of approximately 17 days). The analysis of Student's "t" 
here showed a significant decrease in absence at almost the .01 level of 
significance. This decrease was supported by the Sign Test at approximately 



Tabic 10 



Cooperative Work Experience Progrnm 
School 80 



Grade A b e n c c ri Grade 



Student 


Sex 


Le ve 1 


• '7?. 


* 73 


' 72 


'73 


Job 


s c 


M 


Q 




2R 


P 


r 


Gas St:*Tf"lon f Mai n tonnncp ^ 


A E 


M 


Q 


7 


Q 

• ✓ 


a 

VJ 


F 


Pli/irTn*ir V CMA^ntpnanrp V 


P.H. 


M 


* 9 


57 


37 


D 


VJ 


Scliool SuddI V 


J H 


M 


Q 


17 


A 


p 


F 


T^mrh r!niint"0"rTnnn 


D J 


M 


Q 

r 




27 


p 


n 

u 




M.M. 


M 


9 


22 


38 


' F 


p 


Gas Station 


M.N. 


M 


9 


6 


6 


G 


G 


Gas Station 


R.O. 


M 


'9 


19 


10 


p 


F 


Tire Co fMaintenancG) 


A.S. 


M 


9 


46 


43 


P 


D 


Fruit Stall Helper 


D/r. 


M 


9 


45 


3 


F 


G 


Gas Station 




M 


9 


2 


5 


p 


G 


Gas Station 


J T 


M 




20 


16 


p 


F 


Gift Shoo Sales 


T W 


M 




5 


4 


VJ 


G 

VJ 


Gas Station 




M 


Q 


R 




F 


fi 

VJ 


TAinrh GniintPTTTvan 
jjuLtv.. it villi L>c I, Ilia li 


T T 


M 


q 










f^itoj. lucxv,. y 


T T 


M 


q 


in 


3 


F 


G 

VJ 




W.J. 


M 


Q 




1 Q 




p 

IT 






M 


q 




JL Q 




r 




M A 


M 

n 


q 








F 
r 




p c 




Q 




D 




T? 

r 


oas DLaLLon 


Ti R 

. D « 


V 


Q 


X u 


q 


F 


G 


Sales 


M H 


17 

C . 


Q 




O 




P 




n. iJ . 


IT 

V 


o 






r 


p 

XT 




B.C. 


• F 


9 


29 


37 . 


F 


F 


Department Store Sales 


M.M. 


, F 


9 


50 


30 


F 


P . 


Shoe Store Sales 


Y.E. 


F 


9 


5' 


' 3 


G 


G 


Shoe Store Sale;8 


c.s. 


F 


9 


31 


13 


F 


3 


Laundry Aide 


C.H. 


' F 


9 


34^" 


26 


P 


F 


Shoe Store Sales, 


J.H., 


F 




16 


18 


P 


G 


Laundry Alue 


D.J. 


F 


_ 9 


; 8 


9 


P 


F 


Laundry Aide * » . « . 



iT 



Table 10 (Continued) , 



O tUuCU c 




Grade 
TjOvcI 


Absences"'''' 
'72 '73 


Cr<i(iea* + 
'72 '73 




N.L. 


F 


9 


34 


11 


P 


G 


shoe Store 'Sales 


B.M. • 


F 


9 


14 


5 


G 


G 


Sales 


M.S. 


F 


9 


22 


33 


F 


F 


Nursing Home Mdc 


T.S. 


F 


9 


; . 28 


18 


P 


G 


Food Store Sales 


K.S. 


F 


9' 


8 


0 


F ■ 


F 


Shoe Store Sales 


B.T. 


F 


9 


68 


16 


P 


G 


Shoe Store Sales 


P.G. 


F 


9 


7 


52 


D 


D 


Nursing Home Aide 


R.S. 


M 


9 




91 


D 


D 




K.W. 

i 
1 


M 


9 




10 


" P 


F 


Labeling Specimens 



* Blanks are missing data. Based upon first three quarters of each year. 

*+ Numerical grades concerted to letters £01" comparability (3 9P-100-E; 
80-89-G; 70-79-F; 60-69-P; and 59 and bel-ow -D. 
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57o level. Thus, at vSchool 80 it would nppcat thnt there vjub a slgnlflcnnt 
iinpnct of the pro[;ram on attendance on the classes taken overall (nnd nguln, 
the proyiam may have hnd nii;nl'f leant imp«: L on selected Individuals), 

The tables also provide the data for the analysis of grades Cor the 
two schools. The E's would like to point out that the grade data for 1971-72 
and 1972-73 lacks comparability to a considerable degree. Only the crudest of 
comparisons is possible under thcse^ circumstances , Not the least of the 
difficulties encountered is the switch from numerical grades to letter grades 
which took place over the past year. In view of these difficulties, comparisons 
were made between the two years simply on the basis of improvement versus no 
improvement. Improvement Was defined as a change in level of grade by one 
or more letters, or with respect to the S/U situation, a change In status 
from S to U or vice-versa. Examined in this fashion, it' can be seen that the 
program had no measurable impact with respect to school 72, the bulk of the 
students showing no change in grade level from year to year. With respect to 
school 80 the results were somewhat more encouraging, but not significantly 
so; 17 students showed improvement in grade level by at least 1 letter value, 
while 14 showed no improvement. The only conclusion which is possible on the 
basis of these crude grade data, is that the program made no overall impact on 
student achievement from 1971-72 to 1972-73, Again of course significant 
impact may have occurred with respect to individual students. 

One final analysis was performed on the grades and attendance! "ddta, 
A four-fold table was constructed to classify students from both schools 
together into *Mmproved" versus *'not improved'' on these two characteristics. 
The Phi-coefficient which resulted from this calculation was .32, indicating 
a slijght tendency for grade improvement to be associated with attendance 
improvement for these students. This coefficient was significant at 
approximately the 5% level. 
Employer Rating Cards 

The program was highly successful in gaining the cooperation of 

local businessmen as employers for the students. There were 12 employers 
working with School 72 and 10 with School 80 who provided Jobs for the 

students. 



57 



Ench of tbc etudcntfl in the junior high school Cooperative Work 
Experience Program was rated by his employer according to a list of skills 
and wrvk habits and personal traits as shown in the card format In Appendix 
D. In addition, the employer was asked to give the student a general rating 
in the area of skills and work habits, personal traits, punctuality, and 
attendance. 

The E*s have summarized the general ratings by school for the last 
year uslnj; the code oC 4, 3, 2, 1 to respectively represent the category 
designations on the card of '^superior", *'good^', "fair", and "poor". The 
results of these summaries are shown in Table 11 . Here it may be seen that 
School 80 was superior to School 72 with respect to each of the 4 categories 
and that average ratings for the 4 categories ranged only from 2«71 to 2,76. 
(These average ratings are not particularly high, all being less than good, 
and running from half-way between fair and good to nearly good.) 

Again E's regret that no comparative data is available to indicate 
whether or not attitudes as seen by employers has changed over the period of 
the last year. It is clear that this is a critical area for the success of the 
individual in the world of work, and it is equally clear that many of the 
students in this program have not yet reached a level of deyelopment with 
respect to these kinds of characteristics which would make them really 
acceptable employees to the average employer. It is of course exactly here 
where the program has an opportunity to make a great contribution by providing . 
the student with on-the-job experience in a non-hostile, supportive atmosphere. 
However, it is not possible to say from these data how Well the program has. 
functioned in this respectr=^ 

It would appear that the project has been only moderately successful 
in achieving the goal of reducing absenteeism and not successful in improving 
the achievement level of the students: participating in the junior high school 
Cooperative Work Experience Program. It is quite likely that significant gains . 
in thcru.^ respects have occurred for Individual students, but the effects are 
not strong enough to produce strong improvements in the groups as a whole. The 
absenteeism figures show a continuation of the decline noted in previous evalua- 
tions however, which is presumptive (though hot significant) evidence of a 
continued positive effect of the program on absenteeism. The crudeness of the 
grade evaluation (engendered by changes in the grading system) leaves it a moot, 
question as to whether or not favorable Impact on achievement, aa refHjrted by pre 
vlous evaluation, continued during 1972-73, 



,i Table 11 

Average Employer Ratings* of Student Employees 



Skills and Personal Punctuality Attetldance Average^ 



School 72 



School 80 



Average 



Work Habits 



2.59 
2.93 
2.76 



Traits 
2.63 
2.78 
2.71 



2.5^ 
2.98 
2.76 



2.50 
2.91 
2.71 



* .According to the following scale: 

1 Superior - 4; Good -3; Fair - 2; and Poor - 1. 



2.56 
2.90 
2.73 



Unweighted 
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Gonl TTT - r rovlslon oC ToneliJnp, nncl Lcnrnlng Pnckggcfl to Schools 72 and 80 

A. Method - Project staff will create or select teaching/learning 
.pncknf;n9 relating nubje.ct content arena ^to one or more career cluotcro for 

ppcci tied teachers in Schools 72 and 80. 

B, Expected result s - Needs more specification. At present only 
that It will be done, V. 

Data Collected ' * . 

The nmorplious nature of this goal has resulted in a ,considernble 
difficulty in specifying the data to be collected, E's expected to identify a 
list of teachers, subject matter areas, career clusters, criteria for -selection 

of materials, objectives, and plans for developments of the packages. Basically 

>■ 

none of these things has actually been identifable. What has been identified is 
a listing of the 43 packages included in the. McCormick Pljn (see Exhibit .7 ) , i' 
It \iould appear that the development of these materials has been almost entirelly 
the v;ork of one individual, who hais developed them as she has gone along in i 

t 

working v;ith students at School 72, and who has developed them in response to f 
her own perception of the needs of the students with respect to subject matter' 
and materials , 

The packages have not been used by any other teachers than th^ developer 
Presumably, they are potentially available to other teachers who may wish to use 
them, and there is a certain degree of advocacy for distributing them to other 
teachers in the system (see discussion on the Career Exploration Model). ■ 
^Tt is clear that the effort behind these 43 teaching/learning -|?ackages 
represents a great deal 'of investment of time and effort, undertaken wYYtf a con- 
siderable degree of sensitivity for the needs of this particular group oir 
students. However, most of the objectives listed at the beginning of the \ 
evaluation project have not been met in the sense that the process objec/tives 
of distribution and tryout by specified teachers and the development an /statement 
of explicit criteria for the selection of materials, content., and career clus ters 
have not occurred. Thus, in summary, the 43 teaching/learning packages represent 
an impressive achievement, the net effect of which is indeterminate. at the present 

time,--'-. • ■ • ' ; "V 

Goal . IV - Counselor In-Service Training 

A, Method - Provide a one day in-service program for 60 Baltimore 
City Junior High School counselors on the contributions necessary tb * ' ' 
- effective career guidance programs, f 



B. E xpocCod rciutl. to - 60 BpcciCiecl Junior High counselor b will 
have taken part in the one-clay program and made a mlntinum oC 10 rccom- 
♦ mendations each considering their perceptions of career guidance aa a 
" component of a system-wide career education program. Recommendations 
will be incorporated in the Career Exploration Model. 
Data Collected 

Again,' this evaluation vas more of a process evaluation than any- 
thing else, with emphasis on determining that the project staff had indeed 
carried out its plan to conduct the in-service program. A workshop primarily 
for counselors was held on 31 October 1972, before the E's had officially 
begun their evaluation effort. The agenda is shown in Exhibit 9 . Contrary 
to plan, the project staff did not derive 10 recommendations from each 
individual, but rather collected a -series of composite recommendations from 
various discussion groups. These composite recommendations and comments were 
indeed included in the Career Exploration Model as it was presented to the E's 

Reactions of the participating eounselors to the workshop, and also 
some reactions collected from nonpar ticipating counselors, arie summarized in 
Exhibit 10. Here it may be seen that both types of counselors agreed on the 
extreme significance of career education, as well as guidance and counseling. 

The final part of this Exhibit also, shows some of the statements of the 

' ' ■ • . i ' • 

counselors with respect to functions that counselors may perform' in a career 

education program. There is an expected degree of parallelism between the 

statements of attending' counselors and non-attending counselors, though the 

attending counselors have made some statements which are obviously specific to.- 

the information supplied to them as part of the workshop. 

In addition to the responses shown in the above Exhibit, attending 

counselors were also asked to respond to certain aspects of the workshop on 

an assessment sheet. There were approximately 90 counselors on the attendance 

list, and the frequencies displayed in Exhibit 11 show that a number of them 

did not attend some of the sessions, and/6r did* not fill out the assessment 

sheet. However Exhibit 11 shows the reactions of those who responded to the 

assessment sheet with respect to the various portions of the program. The 

well known generosity effect is evident in most of the ratings shown in this 

Exhibit. There was little question that the group accepted the importance 
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ICxhlbit 9 

Maryland Career Kducation 
Dovclopmcnt Project V/orkGl)op 



P R 0 G R'A M 



TuciKlay, October 31, 1978 

L:ikc Clifton Senior Sehool 

2601 St. Lo Drive 

Theme: Career Education - A Concept" Unifying School, Home and Community 

Objectives: To develop an understanding of the philosophy, goals and 
objectives of Career Education 

To identify the responsibilities of Junior High School Co'jmselors. 
in implementing a program of Career Education " - . ' 

8sX5 - 8:30 ' Registration^ "" _ . 

8:30 - 8:h3 , Opening - Mr,. Clarence Gittings, Assistant Superintendent, 

Special Projects — Statement of Purpose 

8:U5 - 9:00 Greetings - Dr. Joel Carrington, Assistant Superintendent Seccndar; 

Education 

9:00 - 9:20 ■ Review' of Procedures - Yahcy. L, Whittaker, Staff, Maryland 
^"^ ''"^-xu.- Career Development Project 

9:20 9:25 Introduction of Keynote Speaker - Mrs.. Nancy Pinson, Assistant. , 

Director, Maryland Career > 
Development Projecl , . 



9:2.5 - 10:00 ^ Keynote speaker.- Dr. Kenneth Hoyt - Professor of Education, 

University of Maryland- 
Topic: Career'Education - Its Philosophy, Goals and Objectives 

10:00 - 10:15 Break 



10:15 - 10:45 Panel Discussion: "Career Education in tfi^^^ Junior High 

— • School - The team as a Keyl' 1.., 

Moderator: Dr. Benjamin Vlhitten, Area Superintendent, 
. Vocational. Education 

Panelists: Mrs. Sallie Russell, Counselor, ^Calverton Junior 

High School 
Mr. Frederick Eyster, Supervisor, Guidance 
Dr. Elaine Davis, Educational- Assistant to the 

■ . Superintendent 
Dr. Robert C. Lloyd, Assistant Superintendent, 
Pupil Personnel Services 
/ Mr. Morton Esterson, Assistf|nt Superintendent, , 

Special Education j 
Mrs. Elizobeth Adams ^ Princifpol^ 
q\ , Junior High School 
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Exhibit 9 (Continued) , 

riOrlli; .1.1:30 I)if;cu:;i:;3.on (Q,uof;'o:VonR nntl Anrjworfj) 
ll:h]> - }PrM Lunch Hooin D SOO ^ 

IPih'j - 12:^0 Prc^cntiny Dx. Kcrnncth Hoyb - Mi^. N:icl Carey, Director, 

MrawlunO Career Devoloi^mcnt Project 

Ji'i'yO - 1:11) Dr. Kenneih iloyt - Topic: Junior Uil^h Dchool Couiuiclorr/ 

Kcyponnibilil.ies in Career Education 

3 :15 - ?t 15 DiocuoGion - Dciftonritrated Junior Uiyh School Coun.solar 

3::oc1or:j*rP,]rroltj LvrJ ytluB Coreer related 
programs* 

; . Moderator^ Mr. Kiel Carey, Director, Maryland Care.er 

Deveiopment Pro.ject 
Partieipcmts - Interest Tent - Mr. Leon Lorner, Coun.nclor 
* General Henry Leo Juuiior Hi^h School^ 

• Project GO - Mrs. Charlct^e iA:.bt)ne, Coordinator ^ 

I»r o j ect VIIW. - ' Mr . . Geor ce . Karnmer cr , Coord inn tor 

..^ ' . Inter-:;Dir.ci}?linary picnninR In the Junior 

Hieh School - Mrs. Ooan Tillery - 
Counselor, William H. Lermnel Jujiior 
' High School . 

^ ' Mr.' Maurice Sohreiber, Principal - 

General Henry IjCo Junior HiKh Scvhool 

2*15 --S-OO Group Sessions - List significant contributions that councolors 

can make in implement iJig a pi-o^^ram of Career Educat:i.on 

3:00 - 3:30 . Group Reassemble 

Group Reports 
Post Test 
AdjoWnment 

MOTE: Group leaders^ Department Heads v/ill meet immediately after • 
adjournraent 
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Exhibit 11 



• CAlffilSR EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
October 31, 1972 



> 3 



Ml-SjESGMKNT SHEET 
(Con\pil£ition) 
Part I 



Code for Point Scorct; J * 



Direct ion g ; Please check those ratings 
tthc^t describe your assesGment of the 
' workshop in tcrnug of its value 



3% Extreme^ valuable 
h. Valuable 
3» ^Moderately valuable 
2. Of little value 
!• Wot appropriate 

N/h - No Kesponse 



r \ 



' A pMr Session 





5 


h 


3 


2 


1 


n/r 


Keynote Speaker 


26 


22 


11 




0 


2 


Painel Diccusslon 


21 


19 


20 




' 0 


0 


QuGEtion/Anr.wGr 


19 


26 


13 


6 


0 


1 



P.Mf Session 



^ 2 



Dr. Hoyt's Pre- j 

sentation 



Discussion of 

Programg . 



Group Sessions 



18 



10 



21 



16 



8 



18 



1 H/n 



0 



0 



2 



24 



T' ilch of these categories best describe 
your perception of the importance of . 
Career Education in the total education- 
al program? (Please check.). 



5 




3 


2 




n/r ; 


' 32 


19 


8 


2 


1 


■ 3 



Part II 



As a counselor, how 
vduld you describe 
your role in Career 
Education's imple- 
oentation in your 
fichool? (check.) 



Develop and 
conduct self 
awareness 
progrpms 


Consultant ' 
in staff and 

curriculum^ 
development 
for Career 
Education 


Coordinate 
home and 
community 
resources for 

Career Edu- 
cation 


8 . 


li 


8 



Other 
(Describe) 



See 
compilation 

attached Sheet 
Numberl* 



All of 
these 



3U 



GcDoral Keactlon to Workshop: (Use 
Coonwntat^ Bee Compilation Attached Sheet #2 



fl/R = 5 

Code tolnt Scoreo from Part I.) 



. 9 U ,3 g 1 



K/n 



of career educntion, close to half of thoae responding ranking career education 
at the most extremely valuable end of the ccale. The modal reflponac on f»enoral 
rcactlona to the workshop was that it was valuable. However it fihould l)c noted 
that a healthy portion of the group in some cases responded that the presenta- 
tions were of moderate value as opposed to valuable or extremely valuable,. In 
summary this assessment suggests that there is a high appreciation of the value 
of career education, that the workshop was well received in general, and that 
speaker presentations, panol discussions, and question and answer sessions were 
seen as more valuable than discussion or group sessions, 

A Becond workshop was held in connection with the Secondary, Vocational 
and Adult Divisional ConCerence on 20 March 1973 at the Baltimore Hebrew Congrega 
tion in Park Heights. The agenda for this meeting is shown in Exhibit 12, and 
thei roster of par ticipants included oyer 30_„ administrative personnel , 

Technically this workshop was not a part of the program to be evaluated 
by the E's, since the Goal was focused on counselors not administrators. However 
a brief assessment sheet was collect.ed by the project staff in connection with 
the workshop, and the results are shown in Exhibit 13, The important finding 
in connection with this workshop was the strength of opinion .associated with 
the statement that the Baltimore City Public Schools should invest more effort 
in career education. The results show that the administrators attending this 
workshop are strongly behind and committed to increased effort in career educa- 
tion. Favorable but not so extremely favorable results were obtained in response 
to the statement that the workshop provided a great deal of the participants 
which was applicable to their own situations, and the statement that something 
new about career education was learned as a result of the workshop,. 

Thus, it appears that the objectives of Goal IV were met. 
Summary ■ . . 

In general, it would appear that the Junior high component has 
achieved certain of its goals. A Career Exploration Model of a sort has been 
created, and over 40 teaching/learning packages have been created in connection 
with the McCormick plan. The indicated workshops have indeed been held, and 
have been favorably received by their participants, A functional work-oriented 
program has-been established at two pilot schools. 

Of these various acc'^omplishments, it would appear that the workshops 
were the most successful. This is possibly true because the project staff is 



KxhlbiU 12 

GVA DIVISIONAL CONV'KUKNCR ON CAKBER EDUCATION 

DAvrmom cm ivauc schools 

. AND 

MAHYIAND STAIV] CAREICR DEVl-lIiOmiNT maJECT (K-ADULT) 

nALT3Mouic m\imvi congregation 
pai^k iiEiGirre and slade avi']nues 

MAIICII 20, 1973 



AGE N D A 



8:30- 9:00 a.m. 
9:00- 9^10 a.m. 

9:10- 9:30 a.m. 



Registration and Coffee 

Introduction of Guest Speaker: Dr. Joel A, Carrlngton 

Acting Asat, Supt. 
Secondary Education 

Keynote Address: Dr. Vernon S. Vavrlna 

Associate Superintendent 
. ' Curriculum and Instruction' 

9:30-10:15 a.m. Symposium: ^^oderator. I4rs. Carolyn Boston 

Participants: Dr. Theodore Rybka 

J!r. Leonard Rosenberg 
Mr. Reginald Lawrence 
Mrs, Audrey Allen' 
Mrs, Mildred Kington 
Mr. Malcoljn Dutterer * 
Mr. E. Niel Carey 
.( • MrSc. Charlotte Mebanie^ 

Mr I Curtis Dove 
Miss Portia Pinkney 
Ml', George Mitchell^ 



10:15^10:1+5 a.m. 
10:li5-ll:00 a.m. 
11:00-12:00 Noon 
12:00- 1:00 p;m. 
1:00- 1:30 p.m. 

.1:30- l\k3 p.m. 



Question and Answer Period 
Break 

Task Force Model For Career Education Workshops 
Lunch 

Film: "Vocational Education-B/?^ltimore Style" 
' Intrdduced by: Dr. Benjomin Whitten 
Area Superintendent 
Vocational Education 



Career Education As A State Priority: Mr. Niel Coxey 

Director, Maryland 
State Career 
Development Project 
(K-Adult) 
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lilKhibit: I?. (Contlnuocl) 



1:50- 3:00 p.m. ExiotinR ProgrmnD with Impllcationa for Career Rtluoation 

t ."Maryland Career Development Project (K-Artult) 

I V/, • IVoJcct Oo 

. p - " Coopcrativo Education and Placement Programs 

Direct Search for Talent (DST) 
. ■ { Recruitment Task Force (RW) 

Interdisciplinary Approach to Career Education 
Mrs. Elizabeth Edmonds, Asst. Principal 

School //79 
Mr., Oscar Helm', Principal, School //70 
Mr, Maurice Schreiber, Prin., School //72 
■ ■ ' Mrs. Anne 0. Emery, Prin., School //till 

"l:^)- 3:20 p.m. Overview of Maryland State Career Development Project 

(K-Adult): ^^rs. Charlotte Mcbane 

3:20- 3:30 p.m. Summary and Implications for The Future: ^ 

Dr.. Joel A. Carrington 
Acting Assistant Superintendent 
Secondary Education 

3:'^0 t .m. Evaluation 

3;Uo o.m. Adjournment 




. Exhibit 13 

SVA Divifilonnl Con f orenco ' on Career ISducotion 
Baltimore City Public Schools 
and 

Maryland Career Development Project (K «- Adult) 



Career Education Vorkohop 
March 20, 1973* 



ASSESSMENT SHEET 
(Compilation) 

I feel that I received a great deal out of the workshop. I expect to 
apply information gained to my own situation. 

Stron gly Agree ' Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 
17 37 5 10 2 



II. The Baltimore City Public Schools should invest more effort in Career 
Education. . 

Strongly Agree Agree N6"~0plnion Disagree Strongly Disagree 
41 . 27 \ 1 2 0 

III. I think that Career Education is theoretically important, but it 
doc:^n*t apply to me. 

Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 

\ 2 3 2 31 33 

I ■ ' 
IV. V I feci that I learned something new about Gareer Education. i 

1 : ■ ■ , 

.Strongly Agree . Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 
17 40 2 9 .3 
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fomiliar with the procatis of preparing and holding workahop's, The other 
dcvclopmontiJ, hnvlng been «omcwhat more innovatlvCi have had somewhat Icao 
clear oalutory impacts. The Career Exploration Model and/or the teaching/ 
Icax'ning packages arc not yet to a point where full implementation ifl 
warranted, on the basis of empirical and objective field results. Tills is 
not to say that the teaching/learning packages and/or the career exploration 
model arc necessarily inadequate or inconsistent, but simply that the project 
staiif has not yet been able to bring them to the test. For example, the 
tryout of the sample lesson of the teaching/learning packages was quite 
favorably leccivcd by those who observed it, but represents only a single 
unit from more than 40, tested in a single school over single three-day 
period. la the opinion of the E's, the career exploration model needs 
additional work in the form of theoretical structure, coordination, and 
coherence to tie it together into something more than a collection of more 
or less miscellaneous pieces. 

With respect to the work-oriented program carried out in two 
schools during this last year, the results seemed somewhat disappointing. 
There was no discernable effect at either school on academic grades perhaps 
due to the crudity of the grade measure. At the better of the two schools, 
there was a barely significant reduction in absenteeism. -.VLith a non- 
significant reduction in absenteeism in the other school (though the 
favorable trend. noted by previous evaluators appeared to continue). 
Finally, it VtiSauld be noted that a number of persons dropped out of the ' 
work-oriehLed programs over the period of the year, and that those that 
remained in the program did not receive particularly high ratings from their 
employers with a respect to their general, job-related^skills , such as work 
habits, personal characteristics, punctuality and . attendance on the job; 
The E's alGo observed that students appeared to be interested and informed 
with respect at least to the materials contained in the various teaching/ 
learning packages taught to them in one of the schools. It is itnpossible 
to state the extent to which this , was a function of teacher personality and 
teacher approach, and to what extent it was a function of the materials 
which are being used. 



In fiummatiion. the inipncl: of Lhc program wn'o Ices demons trnV'^lc In 
tcrmn of fUiutlcnt altcndancc and achievement than in terms of favorable imprcsyions 
created. However ijome positive effects wore evident, with the li^kellhood that 
the availability of more precise measures might have strengthened the results. 

J Senior, High Component 

• 4 ■ " ' ' ' ' ' 

Goal I - Establishment of Prototype Career Information Center ^ 

A. Method Project staff will establish a prototype occupational 
> infoi-niation center at Southern High School, Baltimore, comprised of^the 

VTEVJ «ystcni, its related equipment, and information regarding educational 
and local occupational opportunities. 

B. Expected results The center v;ill be used by students of 
Southern High, and teachers and counselors of Southern and other 
secondary schools. Other secondary schools may establish similar centers. 
Data Collected 

E's were instructed to limit their concern to Southern High School. 
The program description for the Center at Southern High School is to be found 
> in Appendix A. In addition to developing a program description, E's planned 
to develop a procedure for monitoring the usage of the Center by means af a 
usage card. Exhibit 14 shows the VJE]^ use card. A supply of these cards was 
provided for the Southern High School Center in e airly December . It was requested 
that they be placed in a permanent place along with the request that they be 
filled out by those students using the VIEW machine.' Announcements in classes 
and by counselors were also requested. Table 12 shows the results of the VIEW , 
use card from its inception in early December t:a 22 February when filled-out 
cards'were collected for a preliminary report. The collection of VIEW use 
• cards was discontinued after this time (unbeknown to the E's) so that |no use 

- - data is available after approximately the end of February. t*' 

The table shows a scattered use of the VIEW system over the^period 
^ in question by 131 students. Tliese students examined an average of 3-4 VIEW 

cards and printed out an average of 2-3 of them. ti^^'gexxix a\ ^ their response 
> to the systen; was favorable. It may be noted that a substantial number of the 
students respond j.np^ through the use of this, card agreed that the career infor- 
mation center (i.e. the ^VIEW machine) "meets my needs for information aboii<: 



'Exhibit 



sex: 



KAME 

I Vir-U CAUDS 
DID YCU 



V iuv: C\«DS DID 

\0]J Gin- A 
pixiNTCirr? 



M 



DATE 

COMIAIN 0?PCllTUi:iTlES 
TllAT YOU WANT TO 

1_? 1 •CO OUT y o?.v. AnowT ? 



r/o:: Ai:oi;T oxi'i^^rioNAii 
''•i.vor;TUMJ.T'.::s Vi;:iv v.'hll. 



iMriUTS liT f;i:n;;s fop. if.TCiJMA- 

TlOij AVOIiT riDIjCATlON'Al. 



AC!it.r.|iy;CTjr;«5rx£ 









/.cue 
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THhl c. IZ 



.Stimm/iry of Inrtu'iiiht:(oii Cnthi'i'cO 
On VlJiW Uiic C.'irtlii - SovUlicrn II If.h .School 



Tol:nl minibcr of KtudcntH iislnp VlliW ninclilnc = 131 . 


TotnT nuniboi- of males usinij VIDW machine ■= 72 


10 students did not 
respond to tliciJe items) 


Total mifnber of females using VIKV/ iiinchine •= ^9 



Schedule 


of 


Use : 
12/? 




















12/11 - 


1 


- 1 


\ 1/15 


- 0 


1/26 




1 








12/12 - 


3 


1/2 


- 2 


1/16 


- 1 


1/29 




0 


2/7 - 


I 




12/13 - 


10 


1/3 


- 1 


1/17 


r 2 


1/30 




0 


2/8 - 


4 


2/19 - 3/10- 


12/14 - 


0 


1/5 


- 8 . 


1/18 


- 0 


i/31 




0 


2/9 - 


3 


2/7-1 


12/15 - 


6 


• 1/8 


- I 


1/19 


- 4 


1/? 




1 


2/12 - 


3 


3/8 - 1 


12/10 - 


0 


1/9 


- 3 : 


1/22 


-/I ■■ 
- 1 


2/1 




0 


2/13 - 


1 


No date - 25. 


12/19 - 


6. 


1/10 


-A 


1/23 


2/2 




1 


2/14 - 


0 




12/20 - 


7 


1/11 


- 0 


1/24 
1/35 


- 0 


2/5 




0 


2/15 - 


i 




12/21 - 


9 


1/12 


- 4 


- 4 


2/6 




8 


2/16 - 


I 





Total 




or 


VIC/.' 


cr.vor. 


ej:ar.iinod = 437 


TotPl 




of 


card 


i ri'o i 


t;liich pi-iiiCoiit;! '.;crc cadfi ~ 329 ■; 


Total. 


numbc r 


of 


viev; 


cards 


containing opportunit ie.j students v.'iint to find 

cut more al>out « 306 


Total 


number 






.->p, the 


Col lov?in2 quest ipnr> x/ith each option: 



1* The Career Infornui t:ion Confer riects my/ needs for infornation 

cbout occupnCionnl oppo.i::tunil:i.cs very well. . ''<vH.t^i. 







Don't 




Sl:roii(;ly 






Knou, 




D?.f;oj^ree 


^ 37 




23 


3 


2 



2, TliO Cnrc'^r InformnLion Center mcctf; uy ne<'ds Cor Infornintion 
nhout cclucotiop;iVjrjj)p^ very v;ell . 



Stvont',) y 


,_Al;rj?:<?_ 


Don't 


Di.s.if;rcc' 


. Stron|;ly 


^ Ap^rco 




Know 






32 


54 


38 


6 


2 
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cducnl [<>n;i 1 o'ppo'' tun i t: j^^i very well." All of the VIEW cnrti:; in Lhc fl.Tii,'; riL the v> 
«p r CM.^ I'M vtT^-l-ri? Ill hwaive^tt v^i^wp t ilriM) 1 1 1* i -WtNvljl i ci r^^Uhn n^^a cl nc a- t-i. o i » *i h]^n o ^^^e d u c o n a .Is-H-C'n.ii d a — ha vo*^«^« 
yd: hc<,i\ \^rr\■M\^:hi^ , llovsjovor, these rei-iponsef! re flee t on tiie fact thnt iii'iny 
occupn tton.'il cnrdM contc'iin iiifonnn tlon al^oiit the educational requirements of the 
occupation.! Thu«; this apparent dliicropancy does not appear to impugn f.he 
validity o'Ci tiie occu])al"ional responf^cs; 

Ai purvey conducted for the E'fi by the VIEW coordinator is sliown in Exhibit 
15- Thifi idiows tlia t mo?.Jt of the junior bipl) schools in the area had their VIEW 
niachinci; opcratitip, and that they were u^ed at least to aome degree (thon^>h no une 
«tati.yticR were kept). It further indicates tliat approximately 175 12tlr grade 
stuch^nts In Southern lligli uaed the syiitein, and' that 375 did not. (This would 
sugger.:t that tlie data on VIEW usage 'obtained through the VIEW use card.^ may have 
underrcpr(ii.»en tod actual usage as a function of the fact that the cards wore discon- 
tinned (by the staff) near the first of March and/or that the cards were not actually 
filled out by some of: the students using the system as a result of lack' of inonit.oring 
by school staff.) The fact that 700 students in the 10th grade used the VIEW system 
is not an indicator of volunteer usage, and is partially a function of ti^e^fact 
tliat these were essentially demonstrations organised as_.part,of the students' classes 

finally, ;there is some discrepancy in the estimated amount of use of the 

VIEW maciilne according to school staff as opposed to data collected by the E's/ 

School stai estimated tliat approximately 600 Soutlicrn students used tlie VIEW 
machine during the school year during 1972-73. The.. E's could find no substantia- 
tion of tills figure either in terms of tfic VIEW use cards or /in terms of any 
other -source of data (including the Project Coordinator). ' ■ 

With respect to the development of the system, the system coordinator 
(who was new to the Project this year) reports that he has spent' a great deal of 
his. time during the jiast year, attempting to do a "public relations job" with the 
respect to the other schools having VIEW equipment. This is not teclinical ly- ' 
included In the goal which is currently l:)ping discussed, but: however apparently has 
assumcfl .V '^t'.-.i I deal of operational importance. In fact' this ef-fort.has to some 
e:<l«.Ml. t.:ori:;i:ituted an lnsei:vice training experience which will un.dotibtediy prove 
valuable. In add i ti on / th c coord ina tor has developed clusterings of tlic VI.EW cards 
to relate the occupations coveted to ths 15 USOE occupa tional cl.us.tors ' and the 
Kuder Interest TnventoV-y. • . • / . 

\ 'J'he remaining effort has been spent on developing: some VIEW'^car'dsT 

At • the beginning of the school year there were approximately 72 ^'occupational'* 



BALTIMORC CITY PU(3LIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION OF GlJIDANCi: AND PLACEMENT 
2/110 St. Paul Street 
BaUinioro, Maryland 2121B 
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To: Dr. David B. Orr, Evnluator 

Maryland Career Uevolopnient Project 

Subject: , VIEW Use Survey 1972-1973 

From: George A.. Kammorer, Jr., Coordinator VIEW 



School Scfiool 

Number Name 

// 41 I lam i1 ton Jr.. High , 

// 42 Garrison Jr. High 

p 43 Hampstcad Hill Jr. High 

// 46 Woodbourno Jr. l-ligh 

i 56 Robert Poole Jr. High 

H 57 Lombard Or. High 

If 72 General Henry Lee Jr, H. 

// 75 Calverton Jr. High 

# 76 Francis Scott Key Jr. H. 



c 



v// 77 

•^i? 78 
if 79 
fl W 

J 90 
it 91 



Herring Run Jr. High 
Harlem Park Jr, High 
Will. H. Lemmel Jr. High 
Rock Glen Jr. High 
Clifton Park Jr. High 
Gwynns Falls Pk. Jr. M. 



Location of VIEW 
Reader-Printer 

Guidance 'Office 
Guidance Offi ce 
Art Rm. , 

Counselor's Office 
Library 

Guidance Office- 
Counselor's Office 
Library 

Guidance Office 

Guidance Office 

Library 

Library 

Library Careers Rm. 
Guidance Office.,, 
Library , -^^C.! . 



Has VIEW been 
used in 72-73 
Guidance program? 



Yes 
Yes 
No, 
rm. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Very 

Yes 

Yes 



Career Inf. 
taken away. 



little. 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes , 
Yes 

Not enough staff, 
no. 



Is VIEW,useful to 
students, when using 
•it on their own? 

Yes . 
Yes 

Yes, based on 
71-72 use. 
Yes 
,Yes 
Yes 

Very limited. 
Yes^^ 

Very ^l imi ted due to 
student immaturity. 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes , . 

Yes 

Yes ^ 

Yes , when used. 



§ 93 


Northern. Pkwy. Jr. H. 


Guidance Office 


Yes 


Yes 


//1 30, 


Rocker T. Washington Jr. 


Guidance Office 


Yes 


> Yes 


fl60 


Chiirry Hiil Jr. High' 


Visual Aids Room 


Yes 


Yes 


i^l81. 


Houston- Woods Jr. High 


Guidance Office 


Yes 


Yes . - 


#222 


Pimlico Jr. High 


Library 


Yes 


Yes 


i^230 


Canton Jr., High 


Guidance Of f ice, 


Yes 


Yes 


#233 


Roland Park Jr. High 


Guidance Offi:cej 


. Yes 


Yes 


//239 


Benjamin I-ranklin Jr. H: 


Guidance Office ' 


Yes 


. Yes , limited due to 










student_ immaturity. 


M53 


FairmounI: Hill Jr. .High 


Guidance Office 


Yes\ , 


Yes, although limited; 



School, Mr- Jon Frisby, 
.375- Mr, Frisby reports 



In a survey of 12th grade students at i70^ Southern Senior High 
^Counselor, a5.>ked: Have you used the VIEW system? Yes: 175 Na: 

that the Guidance program at Southern this year v^as organized with the 10th grade students 

being introduced by the Counselors to, the VIEW system, and virtually all 700 students used 
. it at that leVel . ^ There vvas no organized VIEW program for the 12th grade students, since 

most of these students had already made career choices before the VIEW system was installed; 



GAK:BW ■ > 

c: Mr. iNie'i Carey 

Mrs. Carolyn Boston 
O Mrs. Charlotte Mebane 
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cards avnj. table. At the end of February some 12 occupation cards had been added 
to-^tha,t,»ldLs.tu^Writhv»auother««52^expee»te March. None of the additjlonal 

52 oxpc.ol'.:f] by the end of March were, actually in the file as of the end of June, 
and tliere is no indication when they' ll be ready. Thus the productio \ of nev; 
cards has fallen short. The target of 150 to 200 cards stated to the E's by the 
Coordinator was dlsavowo^d_by the^girojecl: management, which emphasized cla'ssifica- 
tion and revision, and there is no specific goal in this area. 

A continuing problem "with the VIEW system has been the reliability of 
the equipment. The machine is simple to operate, but is less trouble-free than 
would be desirable for a machine to be used frequently by a variety of people on 
art' in-ancU-QUt bnais. Very serious equipment problems were experienced in prior ' 
yenxfiy and considerable of the Coordinator 's efforts and ''PR'' work have been 
devoted to smoothing out these problems. However, there are still significant 
difficulties with the machine, particularly with the respect to the printout 
function. 

As the prototypical Center at Southern was also supposed to be a glace . 
" ■■■ " • '.f ' / 

where visitors might come to examine the equipment and the usage of the CentJer, 

the E's requested that the Project Staff establish a log to record the visits: of 

ou'teld.e^pcrf:ions to . the Center over the period of the. school year. This request 

was made in December, but no log was established .until late in the school year. 

From the time of the establishment of the/JLog until the end of the evaluation 

period, no visitors had come to examine the Center. 

Thus, the goal has been met in that/ the Center has been established, 

but the development and usage of ^the system have lagged behind expectations. 

Goal il - Career Education Leaders , \ 1 



^* Method - 15 teachers will be selected from among the staff of 
Southern High School who have attended a minimum of two in-service .1 
experiences ^orienting them to career education and to its implications 
for the teaching. of their^subject matter areas. Their involvement and 
participation will be examined. 

li. Expected results - Certain secondary teachers will have been 
introduced to the implications of career education for their own teaching. 
Some of these will have been identified as. leaders due to the extent and 
nature of their, participation in implementation of departmental^ 
activitieis. . . - " : i . ..i .. 



Dnt./i .Coll ec tfcd 

It Is. the opinion of thc K'B thnt the inservico experiences nr^ defin ed 
aln?vr w(M*o never carried out. However, certain substitute experieneco look place 
which fell .outside of the evaluation due to their early occurence. 

There were two oddresces which were made by Dr. Kenneth Hoyt of the 
University of Maryland on the subject of the explanation of career education 
and the to.'icher ' s responsibility. These took place at Walbrook High School on 
.24-. Oc tobor; 1.972 and at Southern High School on 13 November 1972. They were . 
directed to the entire administration and faculty of each of the schools in 
,queGtion. .It is the understanding of the E's that these two experiences were 
intended to serve the purpose specified by this Goal. It is the opinion of the 
E*s that the procedures 'opcrationalized did not meet the Goal as specified. ? 
However, a week-long Career Fair was held in. January at Southern High which grew 
out of tliese experiences, and teachers exhibited substantial motivation at both 
• schools . 

■ * ■ ' \ , " . . t ■ 

SunTTiiary 

In summary, it may! be seen that the senior high component of the 
project appuars to have made' the least progress over the past year. . Significant 
problems remain with respect to expanding the content of the system and the 
functioning of the equipment. In-service training and dissemination efforts 
are not likely to be successful unti.l these problems are solved. 

III. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

y,Y tlu.^ following pages, ARS offers some 'observations and interpretations 
bascid upon i:he evaluation described above. These arei presented according to the 
three major components of the Maryland Career Development Project which were 
primarily the subject of the -evaluation, 
n^lement ar y Component 
,j . (Iff the three components studied, the Elementary Component was clearly 
y tj id, most, far-reaching and ambitious. It set out to change behaviors of 
significant numbers of iboth students and teachers with respect to a broad 
spectrum of: careefi.educa tibu v^iriables, only some of which could be mea:surcdi 
in this evni.uation. The Project ]^as most clearly successful with respect to 
teachers. There-was ample , evidence that the Project both provided materials 
md experiences^^ designed to influence the teachers in the direction of career 
education and succeccled in its efforts to do so. Teachers responded favorably 
to the workshops which were held,' and expressed the importance of career' educa- 



tlou ncliv'Lico at the elementary level » Fur thermOi. e, their dally tonchiug 
nctivitlen /.ilso- reflected a stronj; roncern with cnreer education. 

Perhaps Lhe most Iniportunt oini^lc impact of the Project wns the emphasis 
placed on career factors by the elementary teachers. Although measurable 
evidence uv\y be a lonp, time in developing^ ^i-t* Is *^be opinion of the E'8 that 
thli^ on\i)haGi» cannot but have a strong influence on the later thinking and 
behavior of the studentK; 

Although handicapped by the Uick of baseline data, the E's also concluded 
that stucicnts were making good progress in recognizing the occupational attributes 
of conmion occupations (i.e., career awareness). Progress in self awareness was 
less clear, but evident, at least for some students and some classes. 

Some recommendations appear warranted: i ^. . ^ 

1. The device of getting the teachers to par ticipate in the planning 
and do.s.i.r;a of career educ^jtion activities and materials through workshops was 
effective iind should be continued on a periodic basis. Somewhat greater structure 
might be applied in setting up such workshops, however, including the development 
of .criteria describing the kinds of outputs desired from the workshop activities* 

2, Tt was clear that the Project was more successful with some students 
and teaclicM'.s than with others, A study should be conducted to determine why. 
Such a study would involve a much more intensive effort than was possible in 
this eyalxiation-; 

\ 3* The concepts of career awareness and self awareness have not been 

^ell dofiuod by the Project' Staff in terms of the criterion student behaviors 
being sought. Such criterion behaviors would form a useful framework around 
which to organize in-service training experiences, resource materials, and 
classroom activities." , ' ^ - 

A. The Resource Guide (Notebook) needs much x^ork with respect to con- 
sistency, emphasis, and organization^ 

5. The elementary effort should ho extended to other elementary schools, 
probably through the medium of fur ther in-service efforts and an improved 
notebook-. . 

» 

6. Further efforts to identify and develop materials suitable for use 

in career education, and to make sufficient supplies of these available , are 
warranted. ■ ; ' . , ■ • • 

7. Continuing evaluation procedures should be developed, with the help 
of the teachersj and the results of these evaluations should be_8y8 tematically 
supplied to those engaged in the career education enterprise* 



8. SvM f.cin-wi.(lo ctHM'clinn I: ion 5^lioul.cl move. Ryfitctn/i tlcntly planned, 
conlijuK.'d, nnd rx IcMulcd, 

<.). 1 n'-.sci*v i re Lrninln;;, nnd woi:k9lio]>f'. should I^e conduclicd cnrly l.n the 
ju.'.liin?l. year and should drnw hocivily lUpon the acliunl cxporiences o J: tcnchers 
nclivoly working' with c/iFeer oducntinn, 

10. 11: v.'a;> cl.e;ii' thai: Ui e cnrcor education prograin must conipc(:e P.or 
the time and attenli.on of. teachers and students with other school proj.^ranis . 
Groaler pro^^vcrj:; v;ould be facilitated by placing an increased priority at 
adniinxs tra tive levels on carreer education, 

;TI 1 e .1 iin i. or 111 gh School' ComjK^ n en I: ... , ^• 

The core oP. this component was tlie attempt to conduct a woi^k experience 
program hu: a .small number of *Miigh risk" students at two school's. Special in- 
school work was developed to accompany the work experience activities. Efforts 
were niadc to generalise those developments in the form of a model, teaching/ 
vlcarning packages, and career guidancv: training for counselors. 

The work experience portion of* this component appeared to be moderately 

successful. lliG cooperation of a number of employers was' enlisted, and modest 

' , ■ ■ ' ■' ' ' ' 

numbers oC students from the two schools held jobs. There was an apparent, 

though 'n'oL alv;ayG significant, continuation of the favprab,le impact of the 

program on attendance which .was seen in f ormer . year s . . However no impact on 

grades v;as .detectable (thoiigh only crude, grade categories could be used in 

this asi^cssment") . Student interest appeared to be comparatively high, though 

a number of students dropped out or withdrew- from the program. Employer rating 

of students' personal characteristics on the job were lower than would be 

(lcsiral)l.c . Yet many employers had continued their participation from das t . 

year,.. 

The: worksho])s associated with this component were generally well- 
received, 43 teaching/learning packages were developed at Scliool 72, and a 
model v.'aji assembled. However, the teaching/learning packages were developed 
v; i I h o u t () V (i r all p 1 a n n i n g a n d p r i o r s p e c i. f 1 c a t i on ; the model w a s an a. s rj c.mb 1 a g e 
of a variety of bits and^'i^ieces ; and neither one was subjected to meaningiul 
■ tryout, aiisessment,- .and revision. \ . 

. , The program appeared, to function tnore effectively at School 80 than at ^ 
School 7 '\ This may have, been because of the personnel involved, the 
fact that all students nt School 80 yere .9th ' grader.s , the. content 



of the .l>ro|;rani> niid/or l:hc fnct: th;it the otiulcntfl nt School 80 were of fjomcwhnt 
better b«ick{>rounci thnn thoflc at School 72. No dnta exist to explain thlo 
cliffcvencc at the prcncnt time, 'llie E'n did notc,howcvei-, that the John held 
by the Gtudontfi at Scliool 80 seemed to, be somewhat more varied In nature than 
those held at School 72. 

The following recommendations are offered: ^- 

1. The work experience program should be continued, and greater effort 
should be made to locate students in more meaningful jobs. 

2. Considerable developmental work Is needed to supply a consistent 
theoretical framework and basis for tying together the various parts represented 
in the Model.' Without .this it is n)erely a collection 'of suggestions, v^hcrcas it 
could be a guide to the development and application * of a variety of career education 
approaches, ' 

3. Jllie teaching/learning packages should be turned over to a small number 
of teachers for trial and study. These results should be used to^guide future, 
decisions about implementation. 

4. Further in-service experiences for counselors appear warranted. 
However, these should focus on the attempt to define better the role of the , 
counselor In career education, and should stress participatory activities. 

5. The limited academic program given these students presents a serious 
problem of articulation with a workable high school program. In addition, if 
the study shbvild drop out, the kinds.^of jobs involved in the work experience 
program so far provide little in the way of skill training and have little in 
the way of a future. Tl^ese problems must be addressed and solved before the 
work experience program can be considered successful enough for extension to 
other schools, 

6. Continuing evaluation aind feedback is needed. 
The Senior High School Component 

Of the three components, it appeared that the Senior High School Component 
had made the least progress during the past year. The Inteintion was to establish 
a functioning prototype Career Information Center atE Southiern High School com- 
prised of the 'VIEW system containing information regarding educational and* local 
occupational opportunities. This center was to be used by studejits and teachers 
and to serve as a sort of demonjg tratlon center for those interested in tlie''^^';p^^ 
In addition, 15 Southern teachers were to be exposed to. two In-servtce experiences 



fociuKul upon their teaching of their own subject matter arqas. In brief, 

the Cantor v;as estabiished in a' sense, and two general lectures on career 

education were substituted £or the latter goal, A 

Several difClculties with the Center were noted. Tlie equipment continued 

to provide' problems ; the Center .was often unmanned ^^xcept by the librarian; 

.only 12 occupations of more than 50 scheduled were added to the file during 

the year; and, vith the exception of required demonstrations for the lOth 

graders, Jonly a handful of the more than 2000 students at Southern, and no 

visitors, used the Center, according to the data, available. On the positive 

side, those students who did use the Center responded quite favorably to it. 

With respect to the in-service experiences designed to create "career 

education leaders", the E*s are of the opinion that the lectures substituted 

for these experiences di^ not met the goal as set forth by the Project Staff. 

The following recomm<?.ndatioas are offered: 

• ........ . .r.|. . . - ' 

1. The VIEW equipment has continued to be a problem. It is recommended 

that serious consideration l^e given to reorganizing the career information 
component around different ecjuipment. * . 

2. Immediate attention should be given to the development of a 
more complete file of occupations and co the addition of the occupational 
cards originally promised. The more comprehensive the content of the system, 
the more likely it Is that it will fulfill the needs of the user (and be 
used in the ^first place). 

3. As reactions v^ere, essentially favorable from those who used the 
system, it is recommended that a systematic procedure be set up to expose 
all students to the career information system on a regular . basis . This might 
be done through selected classes, through counseling periods, or otherwise, 
but could at least QAsnr-©- stu(ient familiarity with the system and stimulate sub 
sequent volunteer usage. 

4. Continuing in-service experiences for the counselors and the ... 
"coordinators of each of the schools using the system should be scheduled. 

These should inclxide siigges ted procedures for ensuring student familiarity . 
' vith the syr^tem'. This should be done immediately, as most of * ;e secondary - 
schools already have the equipment. j 

5. Contintiing systematic evaluation and feedback-is' nei ded. 



Gonev nl S nmmnyy 

In tlH^ Maryland Corcer Development Project ban met the Inrpe 

'majority o(: the coals established Cor Itfl third year of operation, AUS Judges 
the Pro Joe t to be a successful one, la spite of the fact that much work remalnfl 
to be done. Although it Is possible that the Project might benefit from a 
con5oli(.I.il Ion of Project authority within the Baltimore Schools, there has 
apparently been a commendable cooperation among city and state personnel which 
has facilitated the accomplishments of the Project, The E's have noted, a 
general degree of enthusiasm for the Project on the part of most of those 
concerned. In-service training efforts have been generally successful, though 
there w.:ks fiome evidence to suggest that-less emphasis on speeches and more 
emphasis on workshop activities might be desirable, along with somewaht better 
organl/:a tion. There has been a certain dlffuseness In planning which may 
be a function of the organization of the Project, and should be tightened 
up. More work is needed on the development of functional and behavioral 
goals fpr the various Project activities. Better lines of communication / 
involvlngr''t:he actual activities in the classrooms and the field, better 
recording keeping, better coordination of activities, better evaluation and , 
feedback planning, etc., are all organizational areas which might be Improved, 

Howaver, it Is again reiterated that- the Project has made commendable 
strides in actualizing career . education in the Baltimore schools. In the 
..opinion of the E's, the major overall accomplishment of the Project has 
been to create a widespread awareness and emphasis on career education within 
the schools which will surely Impact all. those exposed to it. The 
continuation of Project activities, with the Incorporation of the above 
recommendations, Is strongly Indicated, ' 
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Eloincntnvy Component 
Prof^rnm DcRcrlpliloa 

The follox^;lnfj prop,ram descrlptiovi ts based on information obtained 
from wr.ll.ten reportSi descriptions and summaries supplied by Mrs^ Audrey 
Allen, C.irccr Exploration Coordinator, Project Schools, Mrs. Nancy Piiison, 
and Ml'. Ol^erltu "Perry. Further data vas gathered through interviews v?il:h 
Mrs. Allen, Mrs. Pinson, Mrs. Charlotte Mebane and M;r. Neil Carey, Also 
of use were agenda and written products from the Workshop for Elementary 
Resource Component. • ) 

The elementary* component of the career development program is 
concerned with "increasing the career awareness and self awareness'* of 
those children it involves. Career awareness has been defined by the 
project fjtaff as . . . ^'Career Awareness includes knowledge of the family 
as a social institution, knowledge of some basic educational prerequisites 
for a variety of career options, some knowledge about the range and nature 
of various job families, knowledge of values essential for the maintenance 
of a democratic society and the regulation of human behavior and knowledge of 
worthwhile opportunities and activities for self fulfillment/* 

Self awareness has been defined by the project staff as; 

''Based on knowledge about self Including abilities, skills, talents- 
interests and needs, the student will be able to describe and demonstrate 
his various abilities and interests,*'/ In order to carry out this stated 
goal, eight elementary schools were selected for the program. These schools 
are: 

#22 George Washington Elementary School, 800 Scott Street 

#35 Harlem Park Eleitientary School, 1401 West Lafayette Avenue 

#60 Gw>Tins Falls Elementary School, 2700 Gwynns Falls Parkway 

#64 Liberty Elementary School, 3901 Main Avenue ^ - 

#103. Henry Highland Garnet, 1315 Division Street - \' 

#132 Coppin Elementary Schoor, 1114 N. Mount Street . 

#141 Abe Lincoln Elementary School, 300 N. Payson Street . • 

#144 James Mosher Elementary School, 100 Wheeler Avenue 



Tcoclicrn niul ndininiutratova from thcwo nchoola v;ho volunteered to 
participate were invited to ntUend n «eric« of two 2 1/.2 day workshops. 
The fir.st workshop wn,9 hold October 5, 6 nnd 7, 1972, the eecond is 
plfuinod for Jnnunry 1.973. The first workshop consisted of speeches nnd 
films on Career Ed, panel discussions, work sessions to develop activity ; 
sheets (plans for later programs developed for the unique needs of each 
school) and examination and discussion about available resource materials. 

An attendance goal of one teacher from gi^ades K-3 and one teacher 
from grades ^*-6 and one administrator from each school for each' workshop 
was set. 'IlniG the total attendance goal-rfor the first workshop was 
twenty four (16 teachers and 8 administrators). . The actual attendance 
was 20 teachers and 2 administrators*. Most of the administrators that 
were Invited were assistant principals, a few were senior teachers. The 
two admi ni J' tra tors that attended were senior teachers. Due to 
administrative obligations at the beginning of the school year, the 
Assistant Principals were not able to attend. In the light of this 
unexpected problem, an attempt to interest other senior teachers in 
"the progr;!!!! is under way, However, at least two teachers from each school 
did attend and three schools were represented by more than two teachers. 
The distribution of primary and intermediate teachers met the goal ^ 

- \ ■ 

s tilted . 

Th(>J-c workshops are Intended to trains the "leadership cadres" 
(teacher/administrator groups) from each schopl to become "in school 
experts in the implementation of career awareness programs". They are 
to develop leadership goals that have been defined as the ability to plan, 
operate, and evaluate a career awareness plan as appropriate for the 
particular school^ IXiring the first workshop,, the teachers, working in 
groupt^-viiiidc up of teachers from each school and other groups made up of 
-each grade level developed; . 

1) Plans for the program to be implemented in each school (called 
methods of implementation), 

2') Suggested 'guidelines for developing and maintaining community 
resources. 

3) Career Education activity sheets for each grade level by 
related sub ject, unit, - ■ 

4) Evaluative criteria for each activity. 



Thun l.ho iGntlcijHlvip yoala nud TiicLliod« for opcrntlpn nnd cvnlunticVi'i 
ol: thin iirogrnm nro /vtiulcvrway . Mc/isuron dc/Jignad to collect: cv l.den;c/ci ' 
of "qii.:!.! ifi cation" Lhrouidi '-^ol f report: (a survey) nnd intorjudgc afircoincni: 
arc pi'CJJontly bain(j developed by the project staff. An nttitudinnl pre- 
test war» ^;iven by Mrs.. Allen l)efore tiie first workshop. The results are ' 
nq^ yet available and the post-test replication hns not yet been 
administered, however plans have been made to complete these tasks. 

After the workshop, the "leadership cadres" are to meet with other 
teachers in their school. They arc to pass on their skills and knowledge 
to other teachers in tlie school as well as to the children they teach dr 
in Ac case of the administrators, to the children with which they \- 
come in contact in tlie course of .their activities. T" 

Ultimately then, the ideal resul t would be that all 1,400 students 
in these schools will benefit from the knowledge gained at the workshops 
throu[$li the 24 volunteers expected to attend. 

The teachers are then to plan activities outlined on the activity 
sheets that they developed. These activities are of three basic types. 
The first basic type include in class activities directly involving only 
the students and the teachers. 

The major protions of time has been planned Co be filled by class 
discussions, A number of units are ava ilable from Mrs . Allen. They are 
concerned with such topics as water power, city life and the police 
department. lliese resource materials contain Tnt'drmat ion to be passed 
on to the students, suggestions for sources of further information topics 
for discussion and specific questions to stimulate the students thinking. 
Other in-elciwSS ac tiv 1 ties include : drawing pictures of family members . 
or people in various occupations bringing reference materials into the class 
room for students to use, having students write letters for more information 
using maga;r.ines and newspapers as sources for current occupational needs and 
problems of the society, have the students write stories about people in 
specific occupations or play their roles, devise games involving work 
related concepts, relate arts and crafts to real life occupations involving 
sucli skills and designing and assembling a bulletin board which, for example 
reviews each occupation learned about as they are studied. Secondly, the 
teacher is to develop a list of resource people available to come into the 
class and discuss their occupations- and relate topics. Possible sources 
for these :v?|Qltors Include parents, rclhtivea and family fricncla of students 



weiiibcro t»l: ctnniminity p^roupy such nn tjoni.or citlzcnfi, oncl citizens who . 
work in the area. The children arc encournged to think put qucotiono in 
ndvnncc nnd • to interview and dificuyt; their ideas witli the viaitors. 

Fivvally, the children arc to be taken on field trips to various places 
of businer.;}, agencies, museums - places where they may learn about, the • • 
world outside of school. 

•The teachers are encouraged to share their ideas and experiences with 
other teachers directly or through. the coordinator. 



PROGItAM DESCRIPTION > JUNIOR HIGH COMPONENT 

The following program description is based on Informatjon obtained from 
written rcporto, dejjcr iptionB nnd summaries supplied by Mir. Yancy Whlttnkcr, 
Junior Uii>h Coordinator, John F. Derrentc, teacher-coordinator, Mr. John 
Woolfoxii ^^.tcnchor-coord Cnntor , nnd Mr. Nlel Carey, Director, Maryland Cqroer 
Dcvolopmeut Project. Also data hao been gathered through interviews with 
Mr. Carey, Mr. Whittenkcr, Mr. Berrcntc, Mr. Woolford, Mr. Leon Lerner 
(counselor, General Henry Lee Junior High Scliool).. , 

The Junior High School component of the Maryland career Development 
Program hnn been implemented in two Baltimore City Junior High Schools; 
Rock Glen Junior High and General Henry Lee Junior High. The schools arc 
quite different in that Rock Glen is basically a suburban school in a 
fairly new building with mostly middle-class .^^^ while General Henry 

Lee is an inner-city school in a very old structure with students largely 
from a low eocio-economic, background. Due to these and other differences 
the Junior High component has been tailored to the unique needs of each 
school's students and two different programs have emerged. The common 
expected result of those programs is that the students will exhibit improved 
attendance and school achievement. This is to occur as the result of the 
institution of work-oriented programs at these two schools. Beyond this, 
however, additional objectives^ have been developed at each school. In order 
to demons trate the emphasis of each program, a review of these objectives 
will be followed by a description of the program at each school* 



The Work^Ortcnted Component: ot Rock Glen Junior High School 

, , " \'i . , . 

OBJUCTIVIIS 

1 4 To help students develop baalc Job related skills i attltudeBi and 

undcro Landings which will enable thera to live economically productive 
llvco. -J^y 

2, To provide daily claasroom contact with atudenta for the purpose of: 

a, Providing immcdia tc ,^nd timely counselling and guidance 
relating to work experience on an individual and group 
basis. 

b. Creating a close and confidential relationship between 
coordinator and student. 

c» Collecting and maintaining records pertalhlng to personal 
dnta, employment data and school status of atudenta* 
3» To use the classroom situation as a ''laboratory'' in which actuial 
work experiences can be shared^ examined^ and analyzed, 

4, To help students prepare for, and adjust to, wlia t in many Instances 
may be: their very first Job experience, 

5, To provide remedial work, through job related exercises, in basic 
oklllfl of handwriting, arithmetic^ spelling, and oral communications. 

6. To develop a knowledge, understanding, and an appreciation of the 
principles and concepts inherent to American business* 

7. .^To develop a knowledge and understanding of the techniques used 

in job Geeking, employment testing, and the job interview. 

8, To develop a knowledge and understanding of cityp state and 
federal taxes leveled on wages and income as well as on the 
employer's payroll , end the benefits derived therefrom, 

9. To develop an awareness of accident hazards . inherent in various 
typcfl of employment and to encourage the practice of safety habits. 

10, To help students understand union*management relationships* 

11, To acquint students with laws relating, to employment, of youth. 
Including vegulatipna as fro age« hours of employment, and type 
of employment. 
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12, To provide on opportvaiity for invcntipatlon of career oppdrtunitlcti 
and 'nrCvTs of vocational interest in tUc light of newly acquired vork 
experience. / 

13, To uac the atudent^s work experience as a basis for understanding 
arid practicing budgeting, saving, and credit, i 

lA. To. develop a knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of management's 
point of yiew in their attempt to carry out responsibilities and achieve 
objectives. 

./ . ... ..... • . - ■ 

There are, at the present t ime , A2 ninth grade students in the work-oriented' 
program at Rock Glen. These students were selected as a result of their poor 
attendance and grades - when It has been shown that these students are under- 
.achievcing and additionally, as a result of scores on an attitude measurct 
Generally, performance of the student in the ei{;th grade Is used as the determinate 
of whether the student will bo included In Che program. The number that can be 
involved is determined by the space available in the program due to the work 
load of the personnel. As this time, thcre^ Is a waiting list of students 
qualified to participate for whom there are no facilities available. 

The counselor after speaking with the student and his parents seeks to 
arrange employment locally for the student* The students vork in pairs at each 
job so that student A works for one week at a job while student D attends school 
and the next week student B works at that same job while student A goes to school. 
The prospective employees arc approached and employers and student pairs are matched 
by the counselor. The employer has no say in the selection of which student 
will work for him. There has been no cose to the employer in the past so'lhcre 
has been no problem in getting coopera tion from them. A transition Is now being 
made to partial payment of students wages by the employer. All additional costo 
are borne by the project. The student is paid $1.00 to $1.20 an hour for assisting 
his employer In various tasks assigned. The program "begins with an orientation 
period called "The World of Work*? during which the students receive instruction 
on work habits and skills. 

While in school the student receives special classes in the regular subjects 
offered but in a more; condensed . form. This way he is able to keep pace with the 
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other otucl'.Miiio And will not be behind when he returns to fl normal schedule in 
Senior Hij'.h School, ' 

In oome c^ses, the Initial Job aseignments are.not completely sntiof octory. 
Adjustmcntfi ore then made in an effort to match employers,, and studente in a sot« 
Isfactory arrangement for all concerned, ^ 



• v.. 

1 



The Wpr k-Orlentcd Comp onent ot Gcnerfll Ucnr.y Lee Junior HIrU School 

OBJFXnVES 

1. To provide monningful learning cxpericncefl, both ncodemlc and work-related. 

2. To develop deflirnblc hnbiti In "hiRh-rlBR" students which will allow them 

to. feel comfortable in school attendance; to develop desirable personal 
habits which will allow such atudents to adjust In out*of-school situations 
involvinp, Inter-personal relations. 

3. To develop desirable attitudes so as to be able to adjust to varying exper- 
iences both in and out of school: to be able to meet typical demands made 
upon them without developing negative reactions. 

4. To assume positivfj responses within school and work settings so as to desire 
continuance at school and work, thereby reducing threats of absenteeism from 
school or work, 

5. To demonstrate that work Is a valuable resource at the 7th grade level for 
the purposes stated, as an adjunct to the curriculum, and should be Included 
08 part of planned curriculum. 

6. ' To Involve non-school personnel in direct contact with 14 and 15-year old 

Btudcntr? as instructors and supervisors; to develop a cadre of such non* 
school personnel as a group of resource personnel In the community to act 
In liaison with the school* 

7. To develop in "high-risk" students a program in which they can share suc- 
cessful experiences, thereby developing positive self-concepts. . ^ 

The students who are selected for the program are those who have boon labeled 
"high risk". "High-risk'' means the student is: 14-15 years old, absent in three 
quarters of school no more or no less than about 139 days (thus indicating 'Tome'^''^^'^^^^ 
desire for ochool), academic failure due to absence rather than lew academic 
optUudc^ [Af ucral reading ability between 4.0 and 6.3 on Iowa Reading test, and 
general apathy in the student. These children generally come from the inner clty> 
arc. both black and white> from large , families with a low level of Income, many 
with fathers not at home. Many of the students are already work-oriented since 
they b<<ve been helping at home or In neighborhood Jobs. Only a few of these students 
have delinquent records. , 
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> At thl^fi Jiwilor HlRh School the work-orlontcd proBrnm extendo from the 7t\\ 
grade thvpufti\ tho'"9th grade. A* Htudcnt may bcr,in the program In the 7th, 8th, 
or 9th gr/idc but most pnrticlpatc for the entire three years. At thlH time, 
there arc 30 ntudontn In the work-oriented componento at General Henry Lee, 

Ailor Lnlttal nolectlon, the studentR ar^ Interviewed by Mr. Leon Lcrner, j 

n counselor. Then parental pcrmiflolon is obtained through a letter which Is 

f 

ocnt homo explaining tlio' program. It tells them that their child hao been 
choacn for the work atudy program which means that the child will report Co 
school in the morning, attend, three claoaes which involve the teaching of okills 
needed for employment (Math, Englisli, Work Skillo, etc), at 11:30 they v;ill eat 
lunch at nchool and then report to Work (for no more tlian 20 hours a wcV;k), The . 
sturicntfi will be paid by. the project approximately $1.00 an hour (thio coat la 
at thir^ tii'ir. being partially assumed by the employers), and the students must 
maintain r»at Lsfac tory attendance in order to remain in the program. 

If the parents signify approval by returning the bottom of the letter with 
their signature the necesirary paper work is begun, (Students who are between 
14-18 must apply for a Maryland work permit and all students must have a social 
security niAu.bcr,) The coordinator then seeks employment for the child by con- 
tacting local smoll businessmen. They are infornved about the program, told that 
they are to teach .various skills related to obtaining and retaining work. It 
is also pointed out that any problems which might arise will be worked out in a. 
confrontation between supervisor, student and teacher-coordinator. 

With the. agreement of the employer, an interview is arranged after which a 
time card is issued to the student to be kept and completed by him. After place- 
ment,--an employment certificate for employees 14 to 18 years.old is executed.* 
A bi-vjeckly invoicv la kept which is used to verify the time worked and checks 
are Issued from this invoice, - 

The staff continues to work with the students to Insure that the placement 
is satisfactory. If there are problems an attempt is made to continue searching \ 
until th(* right comblnatloa of student and employer is found. 

Although no specific data will be presented until the completion of the third 
quarter, reports from both schools have been very positive* Both of the staffs 
have expressed pleasure over the results of the program - they report encouraging 
changes in attendance and grades in most cases and also report sat isfaction din 
the part of employers* . ' 



PROGRAM DKSCRiraON, SENIOR IIIGU COMPONENT 

The follovjJ.n[j prop,rnm description is based on information obtained from 
written rcportJJ, descriptions, and. pamphlets supplied by Mr. George Knmmerer, Jr 
Vim^ coordinator; r;urther data. was gathered through interviews with Mr. 
Kammerer and observation of the Occupational Information Center at Southern 
High School. AIko, U6*ei has been made of data collected from students at 
Southern High School. ^ * 

The Senior High component of the Career Awareness Program consists of the 
establishment of. a Prototype Career. Information Center. The major component 
of this is the development and use of the VIEW (Vital Information for Education 
& Work) System. ^ This system' is designed to eliminate some of the problems 
guidance counselors encounter when gathering and disseminating career infor- 
mation to students. It is expected that the center will be used by students, 
teachers and counselors. It is hoped that as a result, VIEV7 will save time for 
the coun.selor and cut down on duplication of effort while making current, 
inexpensive and localized career and educational information and readily 
accessible to all students. 

Information in the form of individual occupational summaries for the 
s^'stem is collected by the VIEW Coordinator and put in the form of a '»VIEW ' 
Scripts." The VIEW script contains such information as: 

1. Minimum schooling required 

2., Recommended high ^'ichool subjects • . 

3. Course of study after high school ' 

4. Prospects and opportunities within the local area 

• . ■ /V 

5. Opportvmities for advancement 

6. Additional information about the job including salary schedule, 
work hours and sources of other descriptions \ 



7. rubllc Scl}Ool Trnining' Program iaformatioa 

0, Local contaci: pcrcons vho vjIII cxplnin further aboui: the job 

9. Items to read about tho job.^^ ^ ' * 

10. InCorniation on related jobs Ustdtl in VIDW 

Also, an effort is being made to include cards vjith information about 
local educational institutions and opportunities both technical and academic » 
(The coordinator plans to update and revise the scripts as necessary.) The 
coordinator takes the scr ipt, , which runs from 1 to 4, 8 1/2 x 11 pages and 
is illustralicd with eye catching pictures and makes it ready for reproduction. 
He vises a ^nicroCilni Process - Cainera to photograph' all four pages on one frame 
of fiXui. A Card- to-Card Copipr is used to reproduce as many cards an are needed. 

Each participating school receives a complete deck of all the cards which 
have cvurrently been produced. At the beginning of this school year approximately 
72 cards were available; presently there are 84 different occupation and 
educaliioa cards in use with another 52 (28 of which will be health related) ^ 
expected by the end of March, This will bring the total to 136 with an end 
of the school year goal of between 150-200 car ds . . -"'i 

(Tn 07:der to make use of these aperture cards, Microfiln Reader-Printers 
have been made available to the participating high schools. The model school 
for this program is Southern High and is the only center considered in this 
evaluation. The Reader-Printer can be used by a student with only a small 
amount of instruction from a teacher or counselor . The occupation and/or 
education cards of interest are selected from the indexed file of cards 
accompanlng the machine. The user then places the. card in the machine and is 
able to scan and read the information as it appearis on the viewing screen, 
I f he wishes to have a copy of any or all of these pages for his further use, 
he can push a button and receive the copy in a matter of moments. 
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APPENDIX li . 

Transcript of Elemenliary School Observations 
(8 schools) 
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SUMMARY 01' OnSI::KVA'l''iONAL VIST.TS, klLKMKMTAUY COMPONI'.NT, MARYUND CARKIHR EDUCATIONAL 
PROJECT, U AND 15 FI-BIUIARV 1973. . ' 

The Clrst r.chool v/hich wns vieitcd was #35, Harlem Park Elementary. 
Harlem Park is an ESEA school where most of the children receive free lunch. 
There are approximately 900 children in grades K through 6, and there are 
25 teachers. It is a relatively now school where the. Principal is Lester 
lludgins, and the senior teacher is Mrs. Loggins. Tlie first class observed 
was a 6th grade class taught by Mrs: Hendricks. 

M|l:.^..- Hendricks ' class was divided into three groups on the basis of 
reading ability: A grade 3, a grade 3-4, and a grade 4 level. Mrs. Hendricks 

worked fir.sL with tlie 3-4 level where the . assignment" was based on the previous 

■ • o * - 

day ' r. reading selection wliich was about Leonard Bernstein. The teacher re- 
viewed the story by asking questions to bring out various jobs within the field 
of music in which liernstein had engaged; pianist, teacher, author, and con- 
ductor, 'i'h'i^ was combined with word meaning and dictionary drill, oral 
reading, and lots of questioning. The assignment for this jgroup was to write 
a paragraph about Bernstein including information about his family,, chil^.liood, 
interests, 5ichooling, opportunities; accomplishments which they admired, and 
his habits which led to success. 

Tlie grade 4 level group had read a story on pottery hats. Mrs. Hendricks . 
did not spend as much time with them and did not discuss pottery (but may 
-tomorrow). A Korean story was assigned for' tomorrow (which appeared to be less 
carGGr-awarertess-oriented than some of the other material).* 

Mrs .^ Hendricks spent most of the time- with the level 3 group which had 
read a story about Fireman Pat. Sht! brought out where fireman work and why they 
are different (brave) , and used questions directed toward the equipment and 
features of the ftreboat. Further ' questions concerned what firerrten do i^hQvx they 



ai*a not: f l.|>h(:.tnjy fircn and why. Tlic dif^ciinoion iilion turned to a provioun ntory 
abont nnoiluM: worker who was a fruit poddlor; why hl'8 businofia was good and bad 
and what chnvactcrist icr» of hia Job led lilni to decide to change to operating 
a fruit fJtand. She ajiked what made him a good salesman and covered a number 
of key wordsin word drills (such as difficult, vacant, stand, shiny, harbor, 
market). She then asked' about characteristics necessary to be a salesman (nice 
polite, clean, not gruff, good manners, honest, etc.). The reader being used 
was not a special reader selected b.y Mrs, Allen; the main difference with re- 
spect to Mrs. Hendricks activities is the fact that she now emphasizes more of 
the career related Ideas associated with the stories in these readers-bringing 
out the business activities of the people in the stories and so forth. Mrs. 
Allen agrees that the clear difference in the program is more the u.if f erence 
in emphasis rather than just differences in materials, 

Mrs. Hendricks then discussed persons in the story in terms of a jchart 
comprised oi: columns headed by "person" "job" "piroducts" and "facts about jobs. 
Examples XN^ere Joey's mother who was. a baker producing doughnuts and coffeecakes 
and had to be dependable and clean; Joey's father was unemployed and produced 
no products as a result of automation and the fact that it is hard to get a 
job without a skill or trade. 

The lesson concluded' with questions about what the children would like to 
be and why. The answers were mostly on sales, and Mrs, Hendricks asked them to 
think about who in their neighborhood was in sales (including the paperboy or' 
girl) . . * . 

I did not note particularly the posters in this room althought I presume 
there were some there because most of the rooms appeared to have posters and 
pictures around the room which bore. on aspects of career education.. There was 
one list posted in this room of six questions : these are as follows: 1. What 
is career education? 2, What are careers? 3, Why do people work? 4. What 



prcpnrnclon niiunt bo made for.work? 5. What work ia available in our «oclcl:y? 
6. How do cnrocTfi nTfcct out; lives? 

The iJccond room visited wao a fourth grade class taught by Mrs. Mnrj^arot 
Dunlap. In working with the whole clanfl,.Mrs, Dunlap read poems about a 
librarian," nvLlkiran, nurse, etc. from a paperback book called "Careers A to Z".. 
Afterwards r>he pointed out that the "Character Guide" shows how people 
grow from babies to your size to adults and she .asked the kids, "what do you do 
at each stage?" Mrs. Dunalp then worked with the children asking them what they 
did as a little boy or girl, something they do now, and something they will do 
when older. They were supposed to have drawn some of these things in pictures. 
Most of the "something that they would be when they were older" were occupation- 
related ,' including operating a lunch counter, being a doctor, a baseball player,, 
store owner, football player, nurse , singer , basketball player, fireman, teacher, 
etc. Mrs, Dunlap did not comment about any of these things. The rest of-this 
period v/as then spent listening to the children read back what they had written ; 
about thei?- pictures along these three topics. 

There were quite a few room decorations of a career awareness nature here, 
includinfc board posters with pictures of people in 11 jobs and the job names in- 
volved; also a series of Black Americans of repute posted across the top of the 
board with printed descriptions of their work. 

. After the period Mrs, Dunlap briefly mentioned that she and her class had 
intei"viewed the school secretary and the school custodian, and that she had had 
the class help to make choir robes from bed sheets, giving them some ideas about 
assembly lines and sewing machine usage. She also used this exercise, plus 
doubling recipes for fudge-making as practical mathematics exercises. 

The second school visited was school #1A1 Abraham Lincoln' Elementary School, 
where the principal is Mrs, Rosalind Lee. There are 729 students in 22 classes, 
•^n grades K through 6. About 50% of the students parents are on welfare, and 



nonio /iri.t In 1:1h! fu:hool lunch pro);rnin. 

Tlui ri.rr.l: licnclier vlrrlLcd wn« n Mr^?. Conway, grndo 2. A^nin liho clnno 
v;nt; i;e|;re|\n(:cHl Into (:wo f»,roiipn , Croup 2 wao oni30gcd in n group rending', oi' a 
poem ol)ouL d I. f f croncdf; and nimilarlLics in children and people (such i\u: Do all 
people have children? Do all people look alike? Do people like the oanie. 
things? Do all people wonder about tlic^e things?) The otiier group worked with 
the toaclior v;ho, using pictures of family activities on an easel, stimulat'ed 
questions about family life. The children had written and drawn pictures about 
something to do at home in their free time, and tlie children then read tlieir. 
own stories, and explained tlieir pictures, Tlie object of the lesson was to get 
across, the nimilavity in what people do with their free time. 

Wall decorations in this room included; Black Americans and their job 
descriptions; questions about self; a poster showing that some families are 
dlf f f'.rcnt: ; r.imllies. of the children in the room in story form;- etc. 

The second teacher in this school was Mrs- Gloria Dorsey, 3rd grade. Mrs* 
Dorsey held a group session in which the children were asked what tliey wanted to 
do when, they -p^vcw up and why, stimulating answers of all kinds: teacher, police- 
man, sl!0;er, fireman, teacher, painter, nurse, and so forth (some reasons in- 
eluded practical ones lilce making money). One of the exercises which vihcy under- 
taken In clac>s v;as going through a job application. Mrs. Dorsey had placed 
a job application on the front: board and through the words and the meanings of 
the terms in the job application. The application blank was read as a group 
reading chore and then blanks were passed out for the children to work on. The 
children vrc.-^: then asked to fill out job applications with respect to the joV. s 
that they would like to do when they grew up. (in this case the teacher had a 
tendency to use words that were too tough for the kids and she failed to repeat 
'things that the kids said so that everyone would hear.) She tried to take them 
verbally through the procedures of finding a job. How would you go about finding 



i\ job? What, would be Lho ;unircc« that you would look In and what would you do, 
•]ww would y\fu apply, how v.uujld you ^jct: Lhcrc, and no forth, 

PofJLitil on thir* room on the hulleliu board wore about twenty uamoa from 
doctor to doj^, catcher; the job application blank referred to above; picture 
fltoricfi by children; the Black American scries in the world of work; a poster 
with quor. I. i .MUi for iutcrvicv/lng, including: Where do you work? \vhat do you 
do? Do you make a lot of money? Do you like to work? What do you dislike? 
V/hat do you like? Why did you choose that career? lliere were also photos of 
varioui; johr, on the walls, ..and lists of the job categories of those workmen who 
built houno.s . 

While half the children worked on filling out the application blank the 
other ]ialf of the class wro'te sentences about why they wanted to do a given job 
and they drew a picture illustrating it. 

On the way to the final class it was noted that. in the hall there were 
postorG of city workers and printed pictures of children's stories illustrating 
variovis jobn. 

The final class visited was Mrs. Fowlkes, Grade 6, This class had prepared 
to interview a man from ..outside about his job, and Mrs, Fowlkes had previously 
assigned the review of a set of rules for interviewing. The children conducted 
the interview (which was tape recorded for a later study) v/ith a Mr, Simmons 
who x^7as quite a diversifi'ed man and perhaps not a good subject for this kind of 
exercise.. Various questions in the interview included information such as; Job. 
location? Uov^ much education is required? I^at other jobs have you had? What 
equipment do you use? Do you like your job? Would you like to have other -jobs? 
^'^liat do you think of education? etc. 

Posted around the room was again the Black American series and a career 
awareness bulletin board with student pictures and stories, abou t ''what I would 
like to he and v;hy.'* 



3/6 //22 Gc:oi:^;o Wrii;li:Ln[;l.on KLcnicnl:nry School 
The rrincipal of. lilrL'i ESEA Tllilo I ocbool in Mrs. Alma McAvory, Thoro arc 
approxlmnLuly 690 Jjliudcnlis in Ccprj^.c Wachinglion Scliool (■//22). The fi.i:n(: 
cliK'^s vlslUcd was a third grade taughl: by Ms. Cheryl Lanterna. She began the 
.lGi;sou with a question and answer session about looking for a job, Tlie discus- 
sion centered around ' ji;ood groomin[^ - why it's necessary. Tlie class then talked 
about the job application, what things an employer would heed to know about you - 
and ,why. Tlion four children played roles to demonstrate then right and wrong 
ways to apply for a job. One child played the role of the employer who interviewed 
three different applicants for a sales job, Tlie first slouched in her chair, acted 
indifferent and didn't know the answers to all the questions asked of her. The 
second applicant wore an oversized sloppy sweater, had had a number of jobs and 
appeared la^:y, . T)ie third student was dressed neatly and was polite, experienced 
and appeared ambitious. After the role playing, the class was* asked who they 
would hire for the job and why. It was clear that the students understood the les- 
son that had been demonstrated. 

The next class visited was Mrs. Winkler's fourth grade. The class was pre- 
paring for an afternoon visit to the local art museum. There was first a question 
and answer session about museums and art - what kinds of things are found in a 
museum, for example, Tlie teacher had on display several prints of famous paintings 
she led the students in a discussion about styles of painting. The group then 
mentioned names of careers already discussed- after which they were given questions 
to answer about jobs they hadn't talked about before. They worked in groups of 
about A or 3 using the dictionary to find out answers to such questions as - "Is 
a diplomat oomeone who makes diplomas or someone who tries to s olve international 
problems?" (The [;roup wafl at first certain he makes diplomas but after research 
changed their minds)." Some other words discussed were curator, philanthropist, 
veterinarian and archacologiv^t . Some students had prepared special reports on 



vnrioiir. nrl:Ji;l:n, wblcli t:lioy then projJcnLcid urnlly to the cln«a as wc (U?j)artccl. 

Wc then observed a £d.xth grade clans tnught by Ms.. Jackie IkirgcJKn.. 
There war. a (VU;pl/iy in the room with Infovniation and letters about varion« .. 
career?.; received by the students in response to letters they had written to 
companies, nchool.s and the military. ^ 

Al.'.?o, tliere waj; a classroom job bulletin board. Tlie class operateri an 
c\nployment service for jobs to be done in the room-students fill out applica-- 
tion«, are interviewed and thGn,ij: hired, are rated weekly on their performance. 
The teacher divided the class into reading groups.. Two of the groups worked 
on non-curcM?r oriented reading materials (as far as I could tell). Some worked . 
in work-books while others answered questions about their reading materials. 
The third group discussed with the teacher a story they had read, about ani.ll year 
old boy vv'ho v.'as dreaming so hard about his future career that he fell out of his 
chair in school. The group then discussed various aspects of the career that he 
had chosen (being a pilot or captain of a spaceship) . They talked about that job 
field, the job name, the duties, the necessar^ skills, the kind of job^ what kind 
of person could hold that job and the main equipr;-r ^t necess?^ ■ 

The last class visited in #22 was Mrs , Beverly's first grade, Tlie class had 
apparently ])oen discussing hospital personnel in an earlier lesson and they briefly 
reviewed i:ht: names of hospital employees that they could remember .• (they • could 
only remember a few with prodding from the teacher). The new lesson was to take up 
a discussion of school personnel beginning with the school secretary, Mrs. Bell, 
who war, to be interviewed by the c.lass. Bef orehand , the group briefly listed some 

questions tliat thqy wanted to ask Mrs. Bell but the children did not appear very 

' ' . .. .. 

interested or to clearly understand the assignment. Mrs. Ball was brought into the 
room' and v;as asked the questions that had previously been -suggested and then left, 
Mr.^. Wewrly said that the class had been progressing from job family to job family- 
and v;ould interview one more person in the school and then move on to discussing 
^-oople involved in police work. „ 



.... ■ ^Sviiniuary of; Obiwn;vnt:i.oiinl Vinils 

2/27 //GO Cwynn l^allr; I'liomciiitinry School 

'I'hc pi/jnclpal ni: tlilo ncliool lr> Mi*f>. Wiliion niul the students come from 
an economic back|>ro\nKl oil inldcUe l:o low uiicldle to low* llie f?chool hao about 
900 «t\uiuul:M. The firiM: dawn visited was Mrs. Brooks'^ 1st grade. Disiplaycd 
arouncl i.oom was a bulletin board dealing with sel C-awareness , pictures 

drawn by tUv. children demonstrating various emotions and a display entitled - 
my job - I need. The teacher conducted a question and answer session about 

Vt'hat tiie cliildren want to be when they are older. Such answers as: fireman, 
nurse, singer, teacher , maid, and bus driver were received. . Each child had 
written a r.l.ory about the job that he picked - a number of these were read 
to the clnr.:^ by their ,-,aithors.. The teacher then •lead^"'''di8cussion about why 
people work. They discussed three categories of reasons - to pay bills, to 
gain pleasure (vacations, etc.), and to help others. Tlie class was then divided 
in groupr, .according to the jobs they had chosen. They were stationed at learning 
centers whicli uevc equipped with reference materials about their chosen careers. 
The children v;oi*kcd' further on' books they they were assembling about those careers 
listing r.vich things as cools. and skills necessary for that job. This was a 
demonstration of the interdisiplinary approach which makes use of many different 
ty}>es of skills - in this case « writing, reading, and research skills were combined. 

T]\c )io?:i: class visited was a 6th grade taught by Mrs. Craig. It was pointed 
out that Mr.s, Craig had taught this same group of students through the 4th and 
5th grade:; ar? well. There were a numl^er of career-information posters around the 
room about vacious occupations. The !J.esson observed was a reading clasy Cor 
which the class was divided into three groups'. Group I worked on an individualized 
reading program which consists of reading books selected from a package of 100 
available to the students, . Group II was beginning a new reading book - not 



career orleulcd, and nL Llie Lime oC observation they were rending a poctii about 
the new book into a tape recorder and playing it back. Group III*n Icyjion took 
up the major part oi: the period while the .other groups continued to work on 
their own. lliis group had been reading short biographies about famous people. 
They each cliose their favorite person and wrote a paragraph about them. After 
reading thc«c aloud to the group, the studpnta matched career:s to all the names 
of the people read about to test their retention of the reading assignment. Tlic 
group vjas then assigned two tasks « one was to do research about the perr.on, i 
chosun and then list five facts about them and their jobs in a booklet given to 
them by the teacher, (Later, all of tlti group's contributions were to be filled 

in in all of the booklets.) Secondly, the students were to look in the classified 

i 

section of the newspaper (these were provided to each child) for ads about jobs 
he thinks tlie person that he chose might apply to and add these to the booklet. 
If there were no jobs advertised that applied to that famous person chosen, then 
the student was to write a "position wanted*' ad for that person and add it to the 
booklet. V/ork was begun on this task. 



Summary of; Obrio.rvntLonnl Visits 
3/lA //64 Liberty Klonicntary School 



ERJC 



llic cvaluatoi- x^ns met at school #64 (Liberty Elementary School) by Mrs. 
Gertrude Fabcr, the school's senior teacher. Mrs. Faber described the school 
as one with v/oll over 1200 students, K-6, which due to the fact that it has 
always exceeded the guidelines for academic and economic level, has never had 
Title I- status, llowovcr, approximately 650 students are on the free school 
lunch program. The school, whose principal is Mr, Robert Curland has 35 
regular classroom teachers plus a music teacher, a gym teacher, an art teacher, 
a reading teacher, a librarian, and a senior teacher. This school is a "Right 
to Read" pilot school (1 to 6). 

The first class visited was Mrs. Mattisbn's second grade. The lesson began 
with a question and answer period about what the students would . like to be and 
why and what they would not like to be and why not. A child was then selected to 
read a list entitle'd "Careers We Know" (about 40), The class then played several 

games - "Choose a Career" - pick a name of a career Out pf a box^^r play - 

class guesses which career is being imitated. 

1. telephone operator , 

2. bus driver ' ' 

3. policeman 

4. nurse ' > • 

5. baseball player 

6. mailman • . 

"What^s my line" - Students read descriptions of duties - class guess occupa 
tion (this exercise made use of reading skills) 

1. architect 

2. cldrk (store) ■ 

3. minister l . . 



Class identified 
all easily 



Class. also easily 
Mentified these 



iTio clnno then diflcusoGcl the Job npplicntion - whdt must you know in order 
to complete It? Clafls answcro: 

how to rend * . 
how to Gpell 

what job you are applying for 

how to follow directions etc. 
What mlj'ht they ask for on an application? 
Ansx^cr: .age, name, etc. 

llic teacher then passed out sample applications for the class to fill out 
and helped them do it. 

There v/c.rc a number oC career oriented displays around, the room - 

! 

"someday I will be:" (pictures drawn by students and labeled as to career 
booklets about^ careers on a display table 
- "an T i^ec myself" - selfportraits (self awareness) 

many pictures of various working people posted around the room 

the class prepared career av7arcnGss folders containing all the Activities 

pc ■;■ I. ft In Ln['; to c arc or awa Ye n esi s that they ha vVr been working on for example : 

wo r ci lists,' w ot* I'v r; h L» ( ? 1: s , - p ii i > o r s en c i. t; 1 ed v;]i a t I wa n t to be n n d \-/hy . 
Mrs. Heard/ s «ecotu.l grade wa:^ che next: class visited. The career aw/w-enesa 
displays dn this room consisted of picLurey of various people iabled with their 
careers awd a bulletin hoard of career riddles (.who am I?) 

'Hie class briefly discussed research (about jobs) - Where would you look? 
Tliey listed encyclopedias, dictionaries, maps, books, newspapers, and magazines. 
Tiiree girls ^^ave reports on 'the careers that they would like to have. The girls 
had done research work at the library (with the rest of the class) and had brought 
in visual aids and drawn pictures to illustrate their talks. The first girl wanted 
to be a veterinarian. tShe read her report about the schooling required, various 
duties, needs of the community for a vetcrinarlani settings that one might work 



in, and luu* doiilfc to woi*k with animalfj, She used a toy doctor *s bag to nhow 
toola uBcd Muil explained their purpose. She showed pictures of a veterinarian in 
the city, country, xoo, avid circus. The second girl wanted to be the firnt lady 
astronaut, llcr report ali^o included dt»ties, education, special training, and 
details about this job, ller pictures showed such things as the position of the 
astronaut during take off, the space suit and a blast off. Her visual aids were a 
jar of "Tanj^/' and "Spaccfood Sticks", The third student wanted to be a v/riter. 
Her report told of how a writer makes his own hours and schedule, can live where he 
likes, needf^ relatively few tools and many do many different kinds of writing 
stories, pocmrj, etc,) She showed pictures of famous black writers, read a poem by 
one of them and read a short story she had written about the rewards of being a 
good girl. : 

A tape was then played of an interviexr? done by a girl in the class of her 
mother who is a Psychiatric nurse. She asked about her duties, education, what 
else she'd like to be and why - what she would not like to be and why not. 

In Mrr., Hycr's room her fifth graders had displayed pictures that they had .. 
doiui of futifr'e^^^^ There was also a bulletin board with 

earcer iiiroiinntl on under it and a poster with a list of occupations involved with 
drug55. . 'Ih.?r(^ v.'cre many drug oriented di^jplays and posters in the room, The cln5?.s 
was combining* a unit on drug education with Career Education. 

'I\>^o cufiL*om^3 Inspectors came to the roo|n and shox>;ed a 30 minute film about drug 
detection in customs inspection. Tlie class then, after the movie, asked the men 
about l:]\c. i r j.ob.M , education, duties, hours, etc. Thei;i they listed various jobs in 
the "customs jol) family**. Mrs, Byers submitted a sheet of activities done by the 
class relating to career a.wareness (attached). 

The last class to be visited at school //64 was a fifth grade taught by Mrs. 
Westmoreland. Tliis class was also involved in a unit about drug education which they 
were relating to career education. > .. 




}\vr>. WoiJtmorolancl boyan by aokinij tho clafta to review the four pitrponcn of 
drugfl - 

1. to prevent: cliaoaac 

2. to relieve pain 

3. n^bt disear'o 

4. control dlacat^e 

She then led the class in a discussion about certain vocabulary word» pertaining 

to drugs and showed names of things asking the class, whether they were drugs or 

not. (all oP these activities were a review.) 

■ 

The new lesson concerned "workers who are working to educate people against 
drug abuse,"' The class was divided into three groups. 

Group I - read newspaper /articles about drug education and listed those professions 
Involved. 

Group II - listened to a tape about drug education made by the. teacher. Tliey were 
then to answer these questions: "Who are some of the workers or what are some of 
the ap,encl.e.s which are working to solve the drug problem through education?" "What 
specifically is being done?" 

Group III - worked with the teacher at first. They, were to list the media used for 
drug abuse information - televisionj newspapers, discussions , radio, doctors , 
insurance companies. They then discussed what they do and why. Mrs. Westmoreland 
had several ads from various media which the group discussed together. 

There v;as one career information bulletin board display in the room however, 
most of the space in"The room was covered with drug abuse education information. 



Suniinary of Obnarvat:lonnl Vtelta ' 
3/23 //103 llonry llighlnnd Garnet Klcmcntnry School ' . 

The ol>f}c):vnt:Lonnl vlfd-t to y/103 \^nn conducted differently than the vLnito 
to. the otiicr schools. Inatead oC the usual 30 to 45 minute prescntatlona in i* 

\ ' . 

each clar..':ro()in, we observed a joint project being under taken, by the two clnsaes 
involved III the career education program at that school. In addition',^thG E 
observed activities .conducted by other groups in the school were are not 
•ciCf icial.ly a part of the program. 

Mrs. Stern's 1st grade and Mrs« Bryzman's 6th grade are involved in a unit 
about the bakery. They have viewed a movie and a film strip about people who 
work in a bakery and their jobs. In order to raise money to buy seeds for a "spring 
plnnl-in^;," nnd to learn more about jobs in a bakery the children decided to have , 
a bake sale. Tlicy worked in groups of about ten(mixed 1st and 6tK grades) in the 
school cafeteria making cakes and cookies from mixes and materials donated by 
parents. T'ney also designed posters listing prices and advertising their sale. 
A small group of children prepared an oral advertising "pitch" and went throughout 
the school tolling about the sale. The actual sale was conducted each day 
during uhe vjcek right after school hours. Many parents came and the children 
ea^iily sold their wares. Wliile other children baked some of the older children 
caine to the first gtade classroom and acted as "secretaries" - i.e. the first • 
graders told stores about the movie on the bakery and their own baking experiences 
and the slxtli graders helped to write them down. This project incorporated career 
awareness with lessons oh math, reading, writing, art, health and nutrition. 

A special reading teacher took her students (a mixed class of 1st and 6th 
graders) to community businesses. The children Interviewed various workers and 
took their pictures. AEtcr returning to the school, they made posters, using the 
pictures taken and made booklets of stores written about the. workers and their 
*dbc, (Based on their interviews,)., • 



Aaiumbci: of clJaplayfl wore nolod In Mrs, Slcrn nnd Mro, Bryzmrm'e clawRrobma 
tto well no in aomc others, A first grade had a display oi: folders entitled "as 
I sec myscii." whlcli included pictures, * map of their neighborhoods ^ facts about 
themselves and paragraphs about "what I want to be and why'^. 

Other displays wore "who am I?" and "my family;" "my fingerprints .are t^ic" ; 
animal careers"; and "how are people alike and different?" 

lliis is a Title I school (Mrs, Mohammed is the principal) which has been 
comlciumccl and : will not bti used next year. 
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School //132 - Coppln Elementary School 5/16/73 

Mm. Lvicllle Williams Ic the principal of this echool. llio flrnt clnnB 
vieitcd was 0111c Smithes 8econd grnde* llic Icsflon observed was about the niiper- 
mnrkct - the Jobs of all those that work there. There was a very large number 
of dicpltiys on the topic around the room. Titles of some of these were: 

Whore food comes from • ' 

Tirucks to the supermarket ^ ■ 

Shoppluij; /It the Supermarket • , , -j^^" 

A picture dictionary including such words as: 
Supermarket carts . 



Dairy foods 
Produce department 
Meat department 
Butcher 
Bagger 

Check out counter 
Conveyor belt 
Klcvator 

Unloading platform 

Stamper 

Cujh register 

Scair. • ■ 

llic Produce department 
Tlie Supermarket Manager 
What's in a Supermarket 
Tlie Moat Department/ 

Our talking list (Supermarket j grocery store, etc.) 
Inhere was also aboc^rcj of pictures of people working 



Tlie toQchor started thu lesoon by asking the clnss questions 

Dcfino work?- they declclcd work la using energy to do something or work is 

using energy to make something - *' 

What kind of work have you seen? (class listed workers) 

Why do people work? (class listed such thing's as to get things, money food etc.) 
The claGfj then read a poem about what they would like to be - scmeday and they 
acted out pnrl:s. ... ' 

When asked what they want to be they answered: 
Nurse 

Fireman ' ' 

Teacher 

Policeman ■ ' . . , 

Mechanic . 
Tlieii Miss Smith talked about goods and services using a chart - had them point to 
goods and services, and pick up examples of goods from the table 

They then chose pictures of workers for producers of goods and service producers 

Dentist ' • ' 

Butcher 

Grocery store clerk 
Florist 

Baker ■ ' • . . • 

Drugist 

The class next sang a song about workers and identified the workers in it. Finally 
the. class used role play to talk about the different supermarket workers. They were 
dressed in coritumes and had many props available. Children playing the role^ of, a mother 
and her children went to the store and went from worker to worker asking them about 
their jobs (they were store manager, prodiicman, butcheri stock clerk, check out clerk) 



I (.hcMi obr.oi^ved a brief presentation In Mrn, Melvina Byrds Special Education 
clnon. A otuclrnt wont from ntiidont to stiuUint asking him what hie Job was, why he 
liked it, what tools he used . (had some on hts desk) The Jobjwere: \y' 

Policeman' • 

Miisiclo-n ; . • . 

Janitor 

Supermarket clerk 
Cook 

Barber . ( 

nilkman . ' 

Carppiiter 
Nurse 

Dentist • • 

Lab toclinician 

(Due to the ItvpI of these students their answers were all about the same (I like my 
job because its a good job) But they did exhibit a certain amount of basic under- 
standing of what those people do. 



School - .JamcB Mooher Eletncntavy School -5/11/73 

I vioi.l:c<l only one claaa at thin school as Mrs. Henderson refused to nll'ow an 
obflcrvtitloiK Thc'class was Mrs. Dugger^s first grode. She was having a lesson about 
Drugs. She had the children gathered around her and a table which contained a display 
of various drug bottles. * 

She bc[',an by asking questions regarding drugs: Vrtiere do we get drugs? (the 
vocabulary words were pharmacy, drugstore and prescription) . What kinds of drugs can 

i 

you get without a prescription? Wi^h a prGscr^p^^ on? Why you shouldn't take other 
peoples medicine. 

Tliere were pictures of health occupations on the board, Mrs. Dugger then read 
a book to the. group called "How Hospitals Help You'*, It talked about the worker^ in 
the hospital. As she read she asked questions about the people in the book (why do 
they do what they- do?) . i 

■•■ ■ ■ ■ - . i 

T\\en she asked the group questions about doctors, nurses, and pharmacists, 
(About their duties and responsibilities, training and pay) They compared those three 
careers. As a review they listed things they learned about each on the board: 

The Phar^macist- He makes medicine, He fills prescriptions 

Tlie Doctor- He gives needles, He gives medicine 

The Nurse- She feeds ypu^if you are sick, She takes your temperature 

Finally they class played a guessing game in which students pantomimed one of the three 
careers under discussion and the class ;guessed who they were. 

There were a few self awareness pictures and self descriptions around the room and 
some "What I want to be" stories. 



APPENDIX C 

Elementary Teacher Progress Reports 
(Prepared" by Project Staff) 
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PROOnESS REPORTS GIVEN 
by 

PROJECT ELl'HENTARy SCHOOL Tiil/iClIERS 
in 

P^LTIMORE Clir 



Occasion of Second Workrjhop . ' ' A Comnonont of 

Experience, Januaiy 17, 18, 19 . Tho Maryland Cai-eer i33V'olop:,iGnt Projec 

Maryland State Department of Education 
Box 8717> Friciidahip Intornational Airp 
Baltimore, Maryland ^12^0 



School //6h 

,. ' CAUm AWARMS 1/10/73 

Tho lollowinr; activi-bicy have been carried out by tho Caraor Awaroncss Team * 
and toacliern of r:chool //6)i: 

- Tlic first Gtaff meeting, to aid the team in iiiotivating the staff to 
p.'.irl.vi.r.ipato in a v/orksliop vas hold on NovcTnbGr 6, 1972. Kro. Alien 
va;:? present at th:lc; meeting to talk vith the tcachors* 

- On November ?0, 1?72 the faculty worktjhop vas hold from SrhO-l^sOO 
with Mrs. Allen in attendanco^ 

^I'n-Vhr: FurpoGG of the.vorkshop was: "V/orkshop participants Tail bo able 
to f.use into the existing curriculum a continuum of activities, desif^ned 
to enable students to develop a positive self-image^ articulate goals for 
themselves and an awareness of the diversity of occupations in v/hich 
people enga:^e." 

■-•^^This v7orkshop included an activity work, session in which teachers at 
varioits grade levels worked in. various subject areas to fuse cnreer 
s. education Goncepts, ii^to the accepted objecti\'es for each area. Folders 

v;erc distributed that contained all the materials received at the workshop 
held at Lake Clifton and a suggested or sample unit on the .field of vjork 
was. also included. . ... 

- A professional book was purchased by . the school for the faculty *s use as 
.\ a reference: Gareor Kdncation.^ Vfhat It Is and How To Do It^ by .Hoyt, 

Evans, llacJcin, MOr^sitm. 

- Mr:>» Doris Collins (Grade invited Mr. Boj Cheeks, Director of 
Manpower Resources in the Mayor's office; 

to t^illc vdth the children * 

-Jirs* Carole Harris invited Mro Toimny Harris, a salesman at Fox 
Chevi-olct (»Secur5.ty Dlvd^) to talk "vath the children about his job. 

- Impressive bulletin boards have been created in the following rooms: • 
Mrs. 13card, Krs. Mattison, Mrs* Colla.ns, Mrs. Harris, Mrs* Westmoreland, 
and' Mrs. Byers. . . - . .. 

- Mr* Jtandall Kmm-j music teacher, has taken students to Morgan ijtate 
College to hear a recital, visited vrLth students^^).^ and discussed 
caraor opportunities related to music. He- has also taken students to 
the Lyric and to Peabody. 

- Mrs. Kyers, ai't teacher, has worked vdth Mrs. Byers' class on "What 
Will I Be?»» (cut and paste) 

- Letters wero sent home to parents concerning the jobs they have. . The 
response vms. great. > - . 

Submitted by: 

Lorctta Dyers, Chainnan ' 
Margaret Board 

O ■ / . Folicidoll Matiison' 

ERIC Gay3c Vcstmorelnnd 

■mBMss^ . . -Oertrudo Fabcr, Curriculum GoordlMutor 



GAnmi EIX/CATION AT SCHOOL //3!^ . . 

Ar» a t'ollow-iip io iliiv Octdl^or V/orlcnhop, a* Pi^orcj;yional Study facully inoetiiit; 
vcifj licld c?rl Iht: £ir:}t Monday in Hovombor* Mru* Audrey Mlv.n oxpluined Ihc purporjoo 
ond objoctivoa o.C Cai^eor iiducation* A V)ric.f report was givon by one o£ the 
participants about our aotivitic.^ during'; the workshop. Two other participants 
shared activition v'lrioli U)oy,had done mth their pupils during tho ]>ast r.chool ycar# 

It v.vir; ;n)^n^-'^^>^-d that a meeting be held with the prade level chairmon and 
tlie nxacb pr'ododuro for incorporatinfj the career * education concept into tho 
curriculum ^.'ould be explained by )Mrs.. Allen and the scliopl team. 

A.'^ an out'^rowth o£ this meetijig^ grade level meetings v;ere scheduled. The 
teachers on each f^radc level v;ere released from their classes and mini-workshops ^ 
v?ero sot up» During those workshop sessions, the teachers wrote career educatiori. 
activities for all areas ol the curriculimit ^ *"* 

Althou-:h many programs are being initiated in the school this year^ a number 
of innovative^ creative activities involving career education are being exccubed# 



1 



•JHHHfCARlsJC 1 1 m I GATIOH )^-?f ^Hf 



1. Children havo inado indlvj.dual boolclotn on Jobn. 

2. Constriuvbod t-^ job leorninr; rstation. 

3» Sent U;o letter:-; to parontc about their jobs. 

lu Cldldrcn have niil.od out an application for oob fonn. 
l/ifj ted roayon.'.; for work. 

6. Coiapiled a vocal.mlary of job terms and their meaninKOt 

?• 3)id an .actual a:;ccmbly line taslc for the/ nchool secretary. 

0. One i:,rou{.rhan vjrittcn up tlie workorjj they road about in their reader. 

9. One r.roup lias listori tho traitn of two great men from their reader 
(Benjamin l.UmniJcer^ Ur. Kin^). 

10. Vd\6o. .vooiocrrunr. about thomsolvos . 

11* Dir.our.:.s-od anrl analyj'.ed the concept theme. 

12» Had children bring in material? related to their parents jobs. 



llio Munic Dop'Artmcnt of //3!^ or(^,ani7.ocl a .choir • It van dccidad to have 
nni.fona;5 for ilio choir ♦ Material vas bouyht. The l|th {".v^kIo teacher who 13 
u ttootl ru}a:n:iL)'crjr; runrjicitod ttio choir momboro in cutting out and makinij thoir 
r.)d.rtf>r Jn Uib 6th crado one toaclier taii^jht inGanurement, which enabled tho 
children id uieaiuirc their material* 

As a follow up to new aritlunetic nkillc. . . 



CAUliHR EDUCATIOH 

. . School //22 



AcUvily: 



EmployTDont Offico 

• ■ ^ ■■ " ■ . i 

Cb jccb ivo;,: • • • ... ; - 

1. To screen applicants for vai^louo clansroom jobs, 

2. To hire and fire accordinc jtb job record, 

3. To ovaluato employeoii* work* 

lu To. post v/oekly the job schetble/ ^ 

Proceouro: - ' 

!• The teacher hires four responsible children to act as employment offi- 

2. The tdacher nms off duplicated copies of application forms. 

3» Children v/ho are interested in the job will apply, and be interviewed. 

ii. RiiplojTiient officers keep a record of who is hired weekly or monthly on 
a record sheet v/hich has. been run off by the teacher, 

5« Employment officers post the schedule weekly. "' 

6% They givn some kind of evaluation mark for each employee at the end of 
each week. They keep this record in a folder. 

7. They discuss with employees their progress or lack of it. 

8. The teacher keeps a check on the employinent officers and evaluates 
them. 



Materials ; 

Folders, duplicated sheets of applications, duplicated sheets of Weekly 
Work Schedule. 



\ . CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITII^S 

1. In the process of making a survey of the business in our local school 
community so that they may be an important part of our resource file 
on. careers. ...... ' , . 

2. Mrs. Allen spoke to our faculty as a total group on the important 
concepts of career education. We plan to follov? this meeting with 
mini -workshops for any interested members of the faculty. 



ERIC 



cAUKMi 1!;j:)U(.:ation 



Scliool //2?. 



3* V/c arc main taj.ninf^ a parent roiioux^co file throup.h tlio use of iho 
lottera .sent hcno., Alno wc nro plannd.ny a toa for tho parontn to 
iipoak v;itlr thorn about the vital role they can play in career 
education. 

h. 5Jo)iiG of . our pupiln have been interviewing different workers ^;iti-.ii;i 
Uui scl)ool building. This involves preparing questionn^ the inter- 
viov; it:;elf, and reporting back to the class, lihe tape recorder 
hau been a valuable aid with tho. interviews. 

Another activity - some of our Uth and 6th grade pupils are parti- 
capatinp in the Dental Assistant Prograjn. During Dental Health 
VtJcek, these boys and girls will be dental assistc^Mts working with 
early admission;;, kindergarten", and first graders. This progrcan 
is being conducted by Dr. Dalise of the Community Pediatrics Center 
on Redwood vStreet. Ono of our pupils will represent • our school on 
a television program on VMAR Television at It 30 W on Sunday, Jan— 
\xe.vy 22, 1973* 



cak1';eu i:;ducat.ioii activity siikl:t 



School jliy<>, 
Molyj.n;i. Dyrd 
Ollio Grnith 



• The mcmbcrn of our ic.m at Scliool //.132 aro trying to lielp pupila 
develop c'l pocjitive f;eir-concept amJ a proatox' dGp.roe.of Delf-undcn{t.'jnflinr^. 
V/e approocHod this objective thixm(^,h the new Social Studies Trogram contcrcd 
around the theme - '^V/ho Am I? ' Group Dchaviour - Individuality and Conronnity*" 

■ . '. 

We ur:ed theye Kainple questions, ^'Vfliat^ do I know, about myseir?" and 
'U)o I loci: like other boyri or pirl^^?'^, to begin an unclerGtanding of each in- 
dividual 'rf nppearajice, phynicnl c-ind racial proup. Pupils used purrorr. to 
describe tlieir reflections and draw self-'portraitn. V7e were, able to write two 
centenco;, abo\it appearance and racial backr^round. We discusced feolinr^fj about 
self (hapjr/^ yad, onf;ry, excited, etc, ), . abilitj.eo of one's self (Vfliat I can 
do best^ Vv'liat I cannot do well, and Thingc I would like to do) . Each pupil made 
an individual bool^let entitled "As^''t'''See Hyself" vhich contained drawings and 
sentencej; about one's !5.elf, ' ■ ' 

Pupj.ls dincuysed the role. of each niember of the family - how wo felt-- 
about each member, hoy; each member reacted in times of anger, i^orrj'-, happiness, 
sadnoe;s and feelingn of excj.tement. Ve started a family album in the class and 
plan to add additional pictures ihrouchout the school year. 

V7e have done a lot of role playing in the .cl*assroom concerning the 
feelinf^s of pupils in our class, feelings of family members in specific situa- . 
tions and ways v;e can ij/iprove or eliminate specific feelings, ' 

: Pictures from maga^jines, booklets and pictures from AV Center were 
assembled on the bulletin, board and charts describing or showing feelings for 
others V . 

Pupils read stories about different f eelinf^s and dramatize some 
of these stories. VJe ^illovrod tlie pupils to investigate many books to find 
out the adults' responsibilities in the home and tiie childrens* responsibili- ; 
ties in the home. . VJe also used the inquiry appr'Oach in which pupils divided 
into groups to discuss and report on ways families help their members. 

• ■ / . r V - , . : ■ 

VJe used' the film. The Blue Ea shikiy to develop the understanding- 
that you can earn money by doing work for others in the community to obtain 
the material" things you desire. We discussed the tyi^es of work yoixng children 
can do dn the immediate neighborhood to secure small items for themselves or 
family Jncmbers. VJe made a survey of the types of businesses ih our school 
eommiuiity and the skills needed to work in the grocery store, gas station,., 
and delivering papers, after school, V7e are planning to visit many stores and 
businesses within our school neighborhood to become acquainted with the world 
of work* " ■• ; ' 



CAUKh'lMCDUCATION 
.. Grado 6 
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Mayooo Cra:lf! 

SolioU jota fro,,, omco for 0L™\o do a. learning „ctlv:Ul^^ 
So:"',,J!;^":;;i,l)!'''"'^ "^^^"-^ ™' appUoatlon., for all school ,,ob3 vhoro 

I^nSart^ir"'""^^"^ - ~^ «P -Constitution whlC, v,ln IncluCo 

Tu^ch tho skin of ruling out applloatlons to all boys and girls. 
Sfr>eipk:.°" ""^ rather, than calling 1„ . 

Isolate joba In a particular industi^. 

S?ouVruidL;\'^!\^^^ do extensive rosoaroh on their ow.. 

Tnrol +1 r research let pupil decidn if he or she (still^ • 

l:::^^-of '''''''''' qualifications needed for the Job, 6r Iflhey sUU 

On-the-spol, interviews for pupils, on various jobs in areas close to them. ' 

ACnVITIES RELATED TO CAIIEER AV^AUEHESS ■ 
'pach ™nS''r:|lTH '"i'v"^^"^ -choosing a Career" in September of 

other related activities. P--o'-'ti, Witing experiences, and . 

A. Learninc station titled -Speak Out" - Each pupil wrote three ' " 

questions on ln.s concerns of any job. Class could at spare 
time or assinned time choose ond question to which he could ■ 
t^^^r^^f'^^'''"^' f''''' WledRe, in a good paragraph - . 
tere't research on a particular question of his in-" ■ 



B. A hx(r xuan cscxving dinner was he].d in which pupils w6re -mdo 
aw-xro of the various jobs involved. IlathemaUcs was brought 
in under th« gob of the cook in the preparation of food!^ 
Other a Ob -areas wore the waiters, waitresses, menu makers ' 

. etc. (buymc materials and food needed). ' ""^"^ '"^^^^s,.. 

C. Bulletin board was planned. and developed by pupils which ' • ' 

changed, cpnstantly,with picl-ures and k.porL " ' 

• on job opportunities as well ns job interests, meaning iobs ' 
not coimnonly lcnovm to pupils; . : .' ^'^^ "■^'^inc Jods, 



School j^/60 



1). Jic)n[;G v/urc Icaa'nccl which rnlaiod to career development and 
"oomc ori(^;iual tJonijfJ to ft'unlllar tunes were vritte;n 

IS* Picturofi v/erc colloctoxl from maf;asine» and newspaper illu- 
r^tratinfj varlouc job:j» From this, pupily vrote oricinal 
iitoricG Uf:;in[j factual infomation discovered or learned. 

F. Fran tlie pathcrinp of information, tun oricinal play vao 
written v/liich will be "put on" as a school program to en- 
courage similar activities related to careers throughout 
tlie entire school. 
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' • GAIUilJI KDUOATION, ACTIVITIICS . • 

Faculty 

Vipv;o(:V film from Mnrylancl State Department - v;orked on a ieam to 
« incorporate G)i concepty itito 3cienao, ' iiocial StudieSt 

• 4 . , 

Parents • » ' 

1. Introduced idea in a parent's meeting* 

2. Sent lettors by "the School-Homoliiaison VJorkerj 
S-HT»W contacted Model Cities as to ways they can be a resource* 

3*.. Docan a file of occupations. . ; ' . * 

Children - Rode to Zoo ( . " 

Walked to fire, station, Lafayette Market, Took pictures 
Bouyht and. made- Jello to list v/ork involved 
Viewed riL-n ^^Tlie Daixy Famior". 

Listened to zoo v;orker,. member of IJaltimo>^e Zoological Society. 
Listed careers related to animals. Talked to Officer Joe, Officer Friendly, 
nurse, teacher's aide. Listed after.- school work - emptying trash, 
wash dishes, etc. 



School f/lhl 



le A vij.vUv t.o a chiiital 'J.aboratory van tinarto. Studonts bccfinio av;arG of jobn 
:ln tlio r.iolcl or dantiiitry. Thoy uaw an ImprGGriion being madot The toolo 
tho tocluiician wiw.d \iv.ro oxplainod# The tochnician dcacrlbed hia dutieo 
and talked about other ;|pb3 in his field. 

' • • ' . 

2# Joseph Durrifl vir>ited a class to talk about his hobby which vas wood 
carving • He ohowe-d tho tools ho used and he demonstrated how to make 
objcctcj from wood# He also talked about. how a hobby can soinetimes become 
one's l:i fc work. ' 

3. A class toured the city to observe the different factories and industries. 
Pupils observed construction Going on. 

Intermediate grades have involved*. Career Awareness in the science Units 
"The Solar Syj^tom" and "The Earth Inside and Out." Careers mentioned 
v/ere -f^noolO'tists 

--'Rcogx^aphers 1 . ■ * 

•^H^ceanocraphers" " " 

^^Tstronauts ' 

-^^clieminty - . ., • :;• 

technicians (many kinds) 

^The discussion centered around the relationship of their work to the environment. 

5. The center of interest in an intermediate language arts program was . 
"V/ritiufj; Longer Reports.*! about careers as: teachers 

merchants, 
salesmen 
musicians 

astronauts - preparing food for the 
r astronauts « dietitians 

6* Librarian stresses careers when teaching biographies. She stresses also 
how they arrived at their final achievement in life. 



School i/lhh 



Activiiion co(;a(;ocl in by ni^'^i^cs ono through tlirno 

1. H.wr; t liildrcjj mi ill application for cln:;srooni jobs. Emphnsizing^ with 
childnii, irnportnnco of b^ing able to fill out applications. 

2. Ur*c real objoct,s or picturcD of tools osjsociated with specific jobs, 
8uch :vM nicnu-v;ail.cx*c, letter - postman^ 

3. lUucu:;;*. the )iaby nlttcr^ Play role of baby sitter • Use poem **Our 

baby Giilor" LcnrnJin: Time Tlirout;h Lanf5uap;e Experiences ^Louise Bender Scott 

h. l)it:cu:.r: the meter reader, use poem "The Meter Reader", above rei'ei^ence 

$m Tcacli or read poems from February, 1970, issue of Instructor "ISveryone Great" 
"Occupation Builder", "T.V^ Repairman" "Fruit Picker" "The Conjuror" and 
others. 

6. List pai onts* occupations. Have children illustrate and write stories about 
these occupations. 

Possible activities • 

1. Collect library' books for young children 

A^no?t for Pepp^V' Leo Palito 

l?CiT)yiT cTo(- ri Ttil o Buc> incs:3 - Martin 

Counl.!*;/ liarr.<;p - lioion 

CyvjAji.T rironfo 'fV kn s A Jo b - II. A# Rey 

PafM-i i :: /'Th^'^t "Tiryy D o All iJa y - Pmmor 

Joivvw 'flTi? ^^^•^•^^•l ^^^,^}^fiJl Ardi7*zono • ' ' ^ 

7jilTc**;l{l ! ilr.im nnci 4 lis 3tcem Shovel - Burton 

IWf ^ \/ondre:;lca - ■ * - 

Skipv^'V John'n Cook - Drovm ^ 
,.;^oo K -r nr).-: A .'.ly - i3ehrens 

1<? ;'jr>ho rr)an - thrown * 
jiu/ '1 'J :n\l ^xttoi*^ - yAon 
V/ukc'^ Up 1^'ar m - Trcsnnlt 
hlyiiii iT uaxo Sle eps * Schneider 

2# Develop t)io' idea of what's behind a quart of milk or how food gets 
froia tlie faim to the table* 

3# Develop a bulletin board using pictures of occupations that influ^co 
our live:;. . ^ 

Role pl^ylnc In primary city, build various stores, homes, etc» 

Make hnt 'U Play rolco of various workern* Discuss shapes of hats and their 
; ciRnificonco in tho Jobi 

6m Economics t Diocuss supply and domimd , Income, divinlon of labor, ctc# 
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OMmm mUGATION ACTIVITIJiS 



With teachnrf:: 

Q'alkecl v'^bout tho scope of Career liaucation 
Vicvjcd_the film 

V/oiicod in teams to incoporatn C»E, concepto in Science tinitn, 

■ * i . * 

\^ith pcirontf;; „ . . 

Introduced the idea oS Career Education 

Uti.li7.nd tho Parc\^J^^.ii56n Woi-^ker to bcfjin a file of careers 
rcproooatod by o.u.f.^^'iarGnts, to tap cdmmunity resources^ and 
to explore' rclatiyes of tho.v^taff» 

With Children: 

rrrader; K|:;nt^ 1 and 2 
■WncusJ^ed mbanin?; of work 
Talked about father *s work 

Toured vSchool and school neighborhood noting workers 
(construction workers, crossing guard, store managers, etc) 

Visited fire department during Fire Protection Week and learned of varied 
jobs includ:Lng the chief's, .r, .. 

Toured Lofayo.tte Market to make purchases for a party (Halloween) and to 
photograph v/orlcers on their jobs. Noted businesses on the avenue. (One 
is ovmed by a classmate's grandmother.) '. 

Discussed work of policemen and. compared their jobs to the special job of 
Officer Friendly. •■ 

Researched careers z^elatcd to animals using pictures, books, f Urns and 
intcrviews-'XMr. Dcall of Baltimore Zoological Society will be in on 12/20) 

Visited the 7.oo to view animals and arjimal-related careers. 

Saw the fi]jn "The Diary Farmer" and discussed work related to animals. 
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Career Education Activitico School 103 

1* Pup.V.l:.? l.inlod do Ti iiltdon;-; of woi^k% Wrote? synonyms on tayboard and make ■ 
bull'obiiV boardi; r>howin(;; dcrinitiono and variouQ types of work. 

II Pupils vicvied film stripy and movies of work done by policeman and • 
fi]»cmaii. Used role playinr^.to point out some of the things a policeman 
or f3rcinnn..has to do, • .« 

III Talked with Mr. Martin of the Fire Department aiid learned about duties of 

a fire inc;pector at^ well as regular fireman* 

IV Pupila Xi,oted occupations they are interested in. Wrote letters to f^et . 

■ information from r^ovornmerit about those occupations. Received pamphlets and 
follow-up letters o.bout occupations. Wrote letters, to set up interviews 
with school personnel - janitor, nurse, school secretary, librax^ion, teacher 
l)rincipal, teaoher^s aide, dietitian. 

V Pupils made liwt of questions to ask during Interviews ii 

VI Pupils shared tapes with first grade class and answered questions. 

VII l\ipils made a booklet which includes picture and outline of jobs 
they are interested in. ' ' . 1 

.O'tiitlino included: 

H- ■■ ■ ■ ! . ■ .■ ■ ■ . 

I. Job Duties i 

^11. Working Conditions ; . 

III. Training 1 

IV. Related Jobs ] 



APPENDIX D 



Instruments Used in the Evaluation' 



It Self-awarencss 

2, Self-awareness 

3, Self-awareness 

4, Career-awareness - 

5, Career-awareness • 

6, Employers' Rating 



' Primary 

Intermediate 
. Teacher form 

Primary 

Intermediate 
Card 



i'lW .... 



Some of the brief instruments used to survey workshop attendees 
included in the text and aire not repeated here. 
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1, Scl f-awnrcticBS - Pririinry 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE TEACHER 

The nccompanyini; innterlals nre part of aa assessment of the ^'self- 
nwaroncss" of your students in connection with the ongoing Maryland 
Career Development Project. The Instrument is to be given on the date 
indlcat.ed by your Administrator. !- 

TlioiHv arc two parts to this instrum^.nt. Part one is a self- 
awarcuees exercise to be answered by the students about themselves* 
On the second (teacher) part we are asking you to give your impressions ^ 
of the students on the same dimensions , The variable to be measured is 
the difference between the two sets of responses. We wish to emphasize 
that this information will never be used against the child in any way - 
will not be a part of his permanent record; and indeed will never be 
reported by name. The only point of interest is how accurately he 
pictures himself as compared to the observations of others. Does he see 
himself in tlie same way that others (in this case, you) see him, 
Thua^ your responses about the students must be done without the 
knovjledge of the ansv^ers given by the students . 

It is Important that you emphasize to the students that this is not 
a test p.nd tliat there are no right or wrong answers. What matters is 
that they try their best to give their true impressions about themselves. 
Also, all papers must have the students* names clearly written so that 
a comparison of the two sets of responses can be made. 

The instructions for the actual administration are on the following 
page. It way be necessary to go over these ins tructions with the class 
several times until you are certain that the directions are understood, . 

TTie student response sheets and your response sheets will be 
collected from you at a time to be announced to you by your Administrator. 

. ' TllANK VOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. ' 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR T1I13 TEACIIFJR 

The nccomponyinc materials arc. part of nn assessment of the "carccr- 
awarcncoo" of your students in connection with the ongoing Maryland Career 
Development Project, llie Instrument is to be given on the date indicated by 
your Aduiinislrator . 

This is a career-awareness exercise to be answered by the students. . 
It is important that you emphasize to the students that while there may not 
appear to be completely right or wrong answers that what matters , is that they 
give the best answers they can based on their impressions about the workers. 
Also, all papers must have the students' names clearly written. Each group 
of papers should be clearly labeled with the teachers* name* 

It may. be necessary to go over* these instructions with the class several 
times until you are certain that the directions are- understood, . 

The student response sheets will be collected from you at a time td^^ - 
be announced to you by your Administrator, 

The Instructions for the actual administration follow* 

THANK you FOR YOUR COOPERATION, 



o 
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Prlmnry ; 

Doy.'J Olid Glrlr,, wc nvv Rolnp, Ip piny n chooninp gnrnG. I am golrip, to f.lvc you two. 

worcl.s, niui you nrc {:.oi.nr, Co 01100550 which word tells how you feci nboiit younjolf. You ^ 

.m.irk fui X on your iihcct on the ladder to show how well the Words fit you. Look nt this 
example on tlu? bontrd -(Xencher uses YounR/Old nnd illustrates nt bodrd for 3 conditions.) 
The boy on the top Is very young, the^ person on, the bottom Is veiy old. You are to make 
a mnrk where you nre - if you are vex y young you might make a mark here: 



1^ 



1 



If you are not verv young but not very old you might put a mark here: 



If you were very old you might put a mark here: 

Li_j 



Answer questions. • . 

Now take your pink sheet and look at the top of the page — hold up the sheet (check 
on this). You see two figures with a ladder In between. At the top of the ladder Is 
"Big*'. At the bottom is "Little" . Where are you on the ladder? Mark an X to show where 
you arc - what rung are you on between *'Blg-* and "Little"? (Check around room to see if 
done correctly.) . 

Now look at the bottom part of the pink sheet - here is another ladder.. Tlic top 
of this ladder Is "Quiet** and the bottom is "Noisy" Where are you on this laddet? 
Mark an X to shov; how close yo\i are to "Quiet" or "Noisy" • Put it on the rung that 
ohows how you think about yourself • i . 



(RopG/it for other bipolar acales.) 



WORD PAIRS TO BE READ TO THE CLASS 



ABOUT YOURSELF: ■ 

I. .Big / Little ... , ; 
2; - Quiet / Noisy . ' 

3. Sick / Well 

4. Sad / Happy 

5. ' Good / Bnd • , ' . . • . 

6. Friendly / Unfriendly ; . 

7. Rif.ht / Wrong ' ' , 

8. Pay Attention / Not pay attention , ; j 

DO YOU DO THINGS: . . : ' i 

9. By yourself / With others 

10. Outdoors / Indoors 

II. That are easy / That are hard ' . ; 
12. V/g1.L in school / Not well in school :' • 
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ALL ABOUT YOU 



Mow do yovi think about yourself? Words can be used to toll how yon thjnk nl?oijt 
your.'iolf. On *r.Tch of the lines below put a mark to show how the words tell about vou , 
Think nbout. v.^n, If^yoii arc more ] ike the word on the left, ptit your mark in one of 
Lhi; bo::r . 1** J loft. If you arc more like the word on the rii;ht, put your innrk In 
nnr I jus'j bf^xns. If you are exactly In between, put your mark In the middle box. 
The better the word tells about you, the closer to It your mark should be. Make only 
one mark on a lln^. Make a mark on every line. 

This !n NOT a test. Tliere are NO RIGHT ANSWERS, Just make the boxes I he way you 

t.hln-k or iw 1 , ^ 

EXAMPLE 

For example, let ^9 think about YOUNG/OLD. it you are Very old, you would make a 
mark 1 i ke thl r; : . - . 





I 


1 


t 

/ 

f 






f 




A ' 




YOUNG 


If you arc not young but not old, 


you 


would 


mark 


like 


this: 


OLD 




1 


/ /X 


: / 






/ 




/ 




YOUNG 


TE you are young but not very young, 


you 


would 


mark 


like 


this: 


OLD 




/ 


/ • X / 


/ 






/ 




/ 


YOUNG 

START Hf-UE 
I, / 


/ .. / 


/ 






/ 




OLE* 

/ 




FAST 














SLOW 


2. 


1 


/ / 


/ 






/ 




/ 




BIG 














LITTLE 


3. 


/ 


/ / 


i / 






/ 




/ 




STRONG 














WEAK 




/ 




/ 






/ 




/ 




QUIET 














NOISY 
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SPr-ClAL CURRICULUM AND GENERAL VOCATrONAU 



SCHOOL 



Ability io follow 
dlrcctiws 



Ar.curocy 

Arlllimcllc 

Cc'f^Mnunkollon 

Co<)r^follon 

Ccncrol optltutln 

Ncotncss 

flcpcllno 

tu^'.poosibility i 

QuoiUily of wo/k 
QuolUy of work 



Gcnorof P.fififv^j 



Pcrjonol TrcHU 



Sup^'ior vjood f-olr Poor 



-A. 



-X- 



Appcoroncc 

AnHu<io 

CourJcsy 



EmoHonol 
stability 



Gctllnp ofonp 
with others 

Inltlotlvc i... 

Interest In ♦^ork 

Lcodershlp 

Meeting people 

Pcrsonol Hygiene 

Kcliobllity 



Respect for 
• QUtbortty 



Gencrol Roffng 



X 



X: 



X 



J 



^unctuolify- 
tendance- 



Comment.; 



1 



■ i.' 



G. (ConCimicd) 



U9 91 0045 



Doitinioro Cify Public Schools 
Division of Guiclanco and Ploccmont* 



JOB^ORIENTED PROGRAMS 



Stwdont- 



School, 

» Employed- 
Addfcsy — 



Employed from- 



J9. 



7Z 



-to- 



J9„ 



Typo 



To tho EWPLOYER: Picose check your r€Oc(lon$ on the reverse side. ^ 



C 



0 
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Wlint People Do 



ror each of the Jobs on the top' of the next page think about the 
dcscrlprioM, down the side. if the description fits MOST OF THE TIME or 
Cor HOST PEOPLE in that job, put an "X" in the space opposite the descrlp 
tlon and uudor .that: job. Work first with the first job. and think about 
each description in turn. if it fits most peopli in that job or fits 
-people in that: job ,g|.t of the time, put the "X" ;in the space. Mark as 



.nany descriptions for^^job as you think fit. ThU go on to the next Job 

; ■ • i 

and do the snme thing. " ; 



EXAMPLE; 



Works with animals 



Works with (:ool« 



a 



o 



_ ^lt\evi._^ I 



A'ciii,i;ti 



n'ACIIKR 



a: .V "I 



.•:kr 



■ J I ' I i .i„_Lj 

~■^..-^>...^'' i.— • r::::::^^ — )■ 





ill 



\ V .o\f. "^o cK6 cni^ ^oSo 



' .... V » I * '-l^'-^' 

• \ ' • .' — v 



j/3 



M nil;-)'!. 




Ninun-: 




MUSICIAN 




ir:i. ^rM?,l jK\ /K I ! ] 



Cf\r I 



i. 



■x.> Jj ' 
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Ol1:t^^^ 



coriV iKiicT ION i.t i-k 





STORF. CI.KRK 



NURSE 




MUSICIAN 







CONSTRUCT row WiMJKRR 




ATIIT.KTK 




ST0R12 CLEKK 




NURSE 




MUSICIAN 




TKACMKR 




MKCflANIC 




ArilLKTI'. 




CONSTRUCTION V'oi'KER 
«-j 



ebIc^X _ 



JTOHE CLERK 
— 4. 



NURSE 




MUSICIAN 




TEACmiR 



Sh=sf a 




MECHANIC 



HarV at\ A over ~\■\^«. Loork^rs 



TRUGK DRIVER 




CONSTRUCTION WORKJiR 




ATHLETE 




STORE CLERK 




NURSE 




MUSICIAN 




TEACHER 




MECHANIC 




ERIC 



A« (larccv-m'jarcnt.Mia - Primary 

,^ 

ji}'*^'*!''./' ' - Tciicbcr Jnutructlono - Trlmary: 

Boyn iin»; Girle, vc nrc fiolng to pliiy a finmo called "What people do". LoOk 
at the ocl of papers In front of you. You vlll ccc that there arc el(;ht plctureo 
rf M< ff'iiiii 'orkcrn* Those eight workers will he a part of the g^"^ the vay 
Lhrough. Lrl's look at lliein toj^ethcr to be sure, we know who they are (Teacher 
IntrodiiccK onrh of the pictures and discusses them until she Is certain they arc 
^lear and rcco[;nl2ablc to all.) At the top of each set of pictures Is a cuitonce 
which doncilbcs certain workers. I will read each sentence and then jfi^ will decide 
which of the workers that the sentence fits. (By fits, I mean fits most of that 
WwA ol wot) most of the time.) It tnay fit only one or more than one worker. 
Tut a big X r)ver those workers the sentence fltd. 

Lot's look at the example on the first page* The sentence says - I work 
outdoors iiio'it of the time. Where would you put an X - who works outdoors most 
of the l:l;:u T would say that the truck driver and the athlete and the construc- 
tion worker are the ones who do most of their work outdoors. The nurse works in 
a honpltal, U»<^ teacher in a school^ the clerk in a store^ the musician on a stage 
j^Mf! the in^rhvtfc In a gMrage. 

Now if yi M did not put an X through "athletc"| I can understand why. There 
* lo a plrturo a basketball player there and he does play basketball Indoors - 
i?ut rcincmher v;hat I said - we want you to think about all athletes of all .kinds. 
Now wouldn't you say that most athletes work out*-of-doors? I think so. I want 
vlat to thfuk .thout all of the workers and give, the answers which seem bent to you. 

iiicre is a sentence at the top and bottom of each of the pages in the booklet in 

* 

front of 'you. We vlll look at each sentence one by one beginning with the pink 
paf,c. Lots turn to the pink page and begin., 

i 

FRIC f 





/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 




SICK 










WF! I 


6. 


/ 


1 . 


/ 




/ 


^ ; / 




BEAUTIFUI. 




■ 

- 






nr.! Y 




/ 




/ 


/ 


■/ 


1 


~. 


SAD 










HAPPY 
1 \j\ (1.1 


8. 


\/ 


1 


A 


7 




/ 




■GOOD 












9. 


1 


1 


/ 


/ 


'/ 


/ 




KIND 










IINV Tfjn 
u 1 1 rv 1. 1 M l-/ 


10. 


/ 


1 


• 

/ 


/ 


/ 


■ / 




I'lUliMIU/i' 




• 






IM^ r i\ 1 IN u L* 1 


11. 


/ 


1 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 




CALM 










pvp TTPfl 


. 12. 


/ 


1 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 




'il i\ri 












13. 


/ 

/ 






/ 


/ ■ 


1 




rui ■ -r f ^it■' 












14. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 






IJ I.' O I. ' 




' ■ ' . ■. ■ 






Dp cf TMr* 




/ 


-1 ■ ■ ■■ ' '. , ' 




7 ■ 


. , / 

/ 






riFPFWfiAfU r 










MnT nrpFNnAni f 




t 

/ 


/ 


' ' . / ' , 


/ . 




. ■ • ■ / 


■ \ 


RIGHT 


»< 


' ■ ' ' ! " ■ , ■ 


, ■ . ' 




WRONG 




/ ■ ' 










/ 




DO WELL IN 


SCHOOL 


.. .-. , ' I . 




DONT'T DO 


WELL IN SCHOOL 




/ 


■ ■ " / ■■' 








\ 




PAY ATri'NTlON . 






DON'T 


PAY ATTENTION 
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ALL ABOUT THE THINGS YOU DO 



Nov thiiiK Mbout the thlnp,n yon like to do. Put a mark on each of the Hnos 
lu low to toll UvMit tho ihlnjv? yoii like to do. If the words on the loft dcs ir Lbr the 
things yon llk'^ to do, put n mark in one of the boxes to the left. If the wdtds on 
i\u* toll lu'ttfu about Lho thinR« you do, put the mark In one of the boxr«? on the 

ri-ht. n it i;: exactly in bctwt'cn, put your mark In the middle box. The hotter lho 
V. ids (cll about the things you like to do, the closer to them your mark should bn. 
M.ikc only ono ninik on a line. Make a mark on every line. 



. 19. 
f 



/ 



BY MYSKLf 



20. / 



OUTDOORS 



/ 



WITH OTHERS 



INDOORS 



/ 

71" AN 



DIRTY 



22. / 



WATCUKD 



UNWATCHED 



23. / 



SAKF. 



2A. / 



EASY 



/ 



DANGEROUS 



HARD 



25. / 



THINKING 



DOING 



